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FOREWORD 


BY 
THE REV. CANON BARNETT 


President of Toynbee Hall ; formerly Vicar of 
St. Jude's, Whitechapel. 


RS. THOMPSON has given me the 

privilege of writing this foreword, and 

I am honoured by the association with one 

whose name lives in the hearts of East 
Londoners. 

East London has many and various needs, 
which must be met by many personalities and 
various methods. No one now thinks that 
either the State or the Church, either money 
or preaching, either ceremonial worship or a 
mission service, could by itself give two 
million people the glorious sense of their own 
manhood, and of their communion with the 
great and good who are in God. East London 
calls with various voices to the visitors who 
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walk its long, mean streets, become familiar 
with the narrowness of the people’s outlook, 
feel the shock of the blots of its degrading 
poverty, and realize the terrible danger to 
soul and body in which the children live. 
‘Better sanitation,’ ‘ better housing,’ ‘ more 
healthy recreation,’ ‘wider education,’ ‘ the 
fuller knowledge of God,’ ‘the meaning of 
love,’ are among the calls of East London, and 
are heard by different ears in different accent. 
One call, however, is perhaps equally recognized 
by all, and that is the call from a puny race for 
‘ kingly men ’—men who by their presence bear 
the mark of leadership, who tread the streets 
with the firm, healthy swing of conquerors, and 
face listless crowds with the fearless eyes of 
those who are doing the will of God. Among 
such men I recall Harry Jones and Peter 
Thompson. They had much in common; the 
same fine manliness, the same fearlessness, the 
same happy humour, the same friendliness, 
the same power of indignation. Their very 
presence in the poor wretched streets of St. 
George’s made us all, when we met them, pull 
ourselves together as those who have ‘ kings’ 
for their friends, and gave us an ideal of 
manhood above that which is born in mean 
streets out of the sordid struggle ‘to best a 
neighbour.’ 
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Mr. Thompson came to East London in the 
days when Christian agencies were very inde- 
pendent. I remember hearing of his ‘ Mahogany 
Bar’ and its activities; but, although it was 
hardly a mile distant from Whitechapel, our 
operations hardly touched, and we knew little 
of one another. The Spirit, however, which is 
stronger than the most independent will, is 
always working to create unity ; and when in 
the early years of this century the public once 
again began to think of the ‘ unemployed,’ and 
it was proposed that representatives of the 
churches, of officials, and of labour, should join 
in an appeal for the more scientific considera- 
tion of the problem, Mr. Thompson at once 
stood out to represent the Free Church 
activities. 

From that appeal followed the establishment 
of a Mansion House Committee, which treated 
the unemployed with method, thoroughness, 
and humanity. The report of that committee 
contains the germ out of which has developed 
the practice of Distress Committees, the 
recommendations of the Poor Law Commission, 
and the formation of Public Welfare Councils. 
Mr. Peter Thompson, busy as the subsequent 
pages show him to have been in administering 
a vast organization and in evangelistic work, 
found time to give regular attendance at 
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committee meetings. He used his influence to 
bring about co-operation between the different 
agencies and to unite all in support of well- 
considered schemes. He gave himself to this 
object up to the end of his life ; and success, if 
it comes, will be in a large measure due to 
the force, the humour, and the resourcefulness 
which he brought to the various meetings. 

Mr. Thompson in the form of his service 
set a needed example. Men and women who 
work in East London are too inclined to be 
independent: they often resent committees, 
they are too busy to concern themselves with _ 
neighbouring activities, and they are often 
content with their own knowledge. Mr. 
Thompson’s example is a reproach to all such 
self-complacency. He, so busy, as largely 
equipped as any, found time to meet his neigh- 
bours, to attend lectures, and to be a learner. 
Every East London worker must, I think, be 
a learner, so as to be able to give up old ways 
and adopt new ways, so as always to be 
humble. 

Mr. Thompson and I held different views on 
many subjects, notably on the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. He thought its methods 
inhuman; but as he learnt to know some of 
its workers; and realized the self-abnegation 
with which they subjected their rights and 
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sacrificed their ‘ credit’ in the service of the 
poor, he freely gave them his admiration, just 
as his passionate care for the undeserving won 
their respect. 

The Public Welfare Council is, to a large 
extent, the monument of his care; and his 
death, following on the departure of the 
Archbishop of York to his new diocese, has 
been a great blow. His spirit, however, remains, 
and we may well hope that the memory of the 
man who in his life did such work as is told in 
the following pages will inspire other men and 
women to make that sacrifice of their wills 
and their time which will enable the Council 
to co-ordinate the powers of righteousness for 
the establishment of ‘ health, temperance, and 
goodwill’ in East London. 
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PETER THOMPSON 


CHAPTER I 


YOUTH, DIDSBURY DAYS, CIRCUIT WORK 


PETER THOMPSON was a Lancashire lad, 
and he was never slow to remind people of 
the fact. In the spring of the year in which 
he died he renewed the days of his youth by 
driving his wife to all the places in the Fylde 
associated with his early up-bringing. It was 
better than reading a story-book. He found his 
old school-fellows at work in the ordinary 
routine of the day, and he greeted them with 
affection and enthusiasm, while they stared, 
and wondered who he was. Then he told them, 
and in the few minutes he could give to each 
stories were elicited and memories were 
revived. They had lived on in the same place 
year after year, and many of them had watched 
the career of their old play-fellow, Peter, 
through the medium of the Methodist papers. 
He was touched as he found how much they 
knew about him. ‘And how is So-and-so? ’ 
and what happened to ‘So-and-so? ’—such 
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ordinary questions, such extraordinary pleasure 
drawn from the intercourse. Then the horse 
jogged on, and so did the conversation. There 
were associations with every turn and corner. 
The school house at Esprick recalled the school- 
master and his conscientious training of the 
village lads. He appreciated Peter’s mathe- 
matical proclivities, and hoped the boy’s gifts 
in this direction might some day redound to 
the honour of the little village school. ‘ That 
was where the hounds met, and this is where 
J fell off his horse ’—so it went on. Then 
the horse was drawn up before a tiny white- 
washed cottage immediately by the side of the 
road, and in tenderest reverence Peter spoke 
of his father and mother and their first home. 
Theirs was a love-match. They married in 
poverty, and no outward circumstances helped 
them in their lot. Indeed their circumstances 
were signally against them. But they came of 
sturdy Lancashire stock. Robert Thompson 
was a farmer, and he was also a local preacher 
and a class-leader, who read carefully and 
prepared worthily. He loved his boys and girls : 
there were eight of them. Their pranks never 
alarmed him, not even Peter’s pranks, though 
they were sometimes beyond the ordinary. 
His mother was often alarmed at them, but 
his father always seemed to understand. 
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Robert Thompson’s wife shared his every 
experience. He conferred with her in all matters, 
whether they related to farm life or church 
life, to business or to the sons and daughters : 
her word was law. Hers was a pensive, gentle 
personality. She pondered things in her own 
mind, and shed abroad the atmosphere of peace 
and quiet joy. She could be firm, too. Peter 
soon found it out. His mother would have him 
eat porridge, but Peter declined. So he went 
without his breakfast—and he was a great big 
hungry lad. Not a word was said on either 
side. There was no complaint from the boy, 
and no threat from his mother. He had nothing 
to eat until dinner time; and at breakfast time 
dinner time seemed a long way off. After a 
few days his mother realized it was no mere 
whim that made the boy refuse to eat porridge, 
so one morning without any explanation he 
was supplied with what he could eat. The 
silent understanding that existed between 
mother and son entered into the sanctities of 
life. Peter was keen on money-making. His 
older relatives wrote him down for idle where 
farm-work was entailed. One day his elder 
brother Thomas, who was fond of farm life 
and work, said impatiently, ‘ Peter, I wonder 
whatever will become of thee, for thou wilt 
not work.’ Peter replied, ‘ Don’t be concerned 
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about me, Tom ; I shall get along all right and 
make more money than thee, and thou wilt 
some day be short of money and come and ask 
me for a bit.’ When he was quite young an 
excellent opening was offered him on Lord 
Derby’s estate in Lancashire, where was his 
father’s farm, Mythop Lodge, near Blackpool. 
In a year or two he would have been in receipt 
of a large income. He ran home eagerly to tell 
his mother of this wonderful chance. He knew 
his father would not agree unless his mother 
thought well of it. But the lad’s excitement 
was met with a quietness that betokened deep 
conviction. He was to be a minister, not a 
money-maker. Nothing was further from 
Peter’s imagination than that he should be a 
minister, and he completely lost his temper 
at this unexpected thwarting. On the first 
occasion when he returned for holidays from 
Didsbury College the family came to the front 
of the farm to meet him, but his mother was 
not there. He ran in to look for her, and he 
found her silently waiting for her son on the 
spot where a few years before he had lost his 
temper, and had excitedly disclaimed any idea 
of being a minister. The tears were raining 
down her cheeks. No word passed between 
them, and in after years no comment was ever 
made. They each understood. 
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Peter’s mother wore the quaintest of caps, 
and one of his earliest recollections was seeing 
her iron and starch them. She did it so deftly 
that the boy was fascinated as he watched. To 
this day the tongs are on the mantelshelf in 
the kitchen at Mythop Lodge. The modern 
laundry-maid would be perplexed to use them. 

Peter loved his books, and read whatever 
he could get hold of. His fishing propensities 
were early developed, and many an escapade 
might be related. He was prepared to pay all 
penalties if only he could have his own way 
and do what he liked; so the floggings he 
received for attending the meet when he ought 
to have been at school, and the scoldings that 
were his because he fished all day when he 
ought to have been at work on the farm, were 
all taken as items on his programme. It was 
not strange that his patient mother wondered 
what would become of the boy. Peter was the 
only one of all her family over whom she felt 
any anxiety. 

But the great awakening was to come. 
Many things led up to it. In the Life of Faith 
of October 27, 1909, the Rev. Charles Moore 
writes: ‘In Peter’s early manhood, my dear 
father, the late Rev. John Moore, was one of 
the ministers in the Blackpool “ Circuit.”” He 
was a slight, frail, delicate man; and yet such 
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was the power of the Word of God through his 
lips that Peter, as he himself used to tell, huge 
and strong as he was—not yet converted—sat 
and trembled, feeling as if the next moment 
he might drop into hell! Would to God that 
more of this power of conviction were amongst 
us to-day, laying hold of those who shall be 
the Peter Thompsons of the coming days!’ 
But Peter dreaded the ministers speaking 
to him personally. They were constantly to 
and fro at his father’s house, and the lad often 
had to drive them about the circuit. He would 
fain have had any other job. In his home life 
there was an earnest atmosphere, and before 
he knew what it meant he was taken to 
‘class.’ Intercourse with a young man who 
went about preaching led Peter to begin 
preaching, and also to speak about temperance 
work, but, as the Methodists put it, he was not 
‘right with God.’ His young friend was 
intensely in earnest, and Peter’s was an 
impressionable nature. On March 18, 1865, 
he made his vow. It was written on paper: 
‘From this day I will live and work for Thee.’ 
The sacred note was given into the keeping of 
his sister Margaret. It speaks much for the 
character of his elder sister that he felt free to 
put it into her keeping. During these days Peter 
would steal away from his work on the farm 
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that he might have a few moments of quiet 
to learn the deep things of God. He was 
strangely moved. One day his sister Margaret 
discovered him in the kitchen, and she and her 
father joined him in his silent prayer. These 
things were not strange in the home. They 
were of its essence. 

Even after his conversion Mr. Thompson 
had no intention of being a minister. He 
intended to be a layman and a local preacher. 
But his friends urged him to enter the ministry. 
They were impressed with his ability, and, 
unknown to him, they sent a letter to the 
Blackpool superintendent suggesting that he 
should nominate Peter Thompson as a candi- 
date. Meanwhile, on Sundays he was carrying 
on a most effectual work amongst the donkey- 
boys at Blowing Sands. 

In 1869 he entered Didsbury College, and 
there he spent strenuous days, and soon dis- 
covered a new Peter Thompson. He opened 
to the influences about him as the flower opens 
to the sunshine, and not an opportunity was 
lost. His splendid constitution enabled him 
to do what other men often could not do. 
Every moment was carefully arranged. He 
went to bed regularly and slept the’ sleep’ of 
the just, and at five o’clock in the morning the 
cold bath was the prelude to some hours’ hard 
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study before breakfast. He bitterly lamented 
the years of his life that had been lost to study, 
and would envy other men who in their youth 
had had more education than he. This fact in 
later life gave point to the earnest appeals 
he would make to the young people in East 
London to improve themselves in every possible 
way. Peter Thompson was the first man to be 
granted a fourth year at Didsbury College. 
The year before the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
had been allowed a fourth year at Richmond 
College. Peter’s proud and appreciative father 
laughingly remarked to the family doctor, 
‘ They can’t drag my dullard son through the 
course in less than four years.’ 

By Peter Thompson the names of his tutors, 
Dr. Pope and Dr. Geden, were ever held in 
sanctity. He was quick to acknowledge the 
immeasurable influence they had on his life, 
and even to the end of it their names were 
constantly on his lips. Dr. Geden was a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Committee. He 
discovered a great aptitude for languages in 
Mr. Thompson. Yet it was he who urged his 
eager student to be not a book-worm but a 
man of action. In later years three men of the 
same year at Didsbury College were in the 
London Mission—the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, the 
Rev. Edward Smith, and the Rev. Peter 
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Thompson. They would often recall the eager, 
intent days of their common college life. 
Peter Thompson was chosen as one of a 
deputation from the college to give Mr. 
Spurgeon a personal invitation to lecture on 
Preaching to the Didsbury students, and he 
appreciated the opportunity of coming into 
personal contact with the influential preacher. 

In the Conference of 1873 Mr. Thompson was 
appointed to Broughton-in-Furness, in the 
Ulverston Circuit. Methodism was represented 
there by six members, and there was no chapel. 
Mr. Nathaniel Caine, of Broom Hill, had the 
local claims of Nonconformity laid on his heart; 
and after conferring with Dr. Pope and the 
Rev. W. Jackson, governor of Didsbury 
College, he secured Peter Thompson as the 
minister at Broughton. Mr. Caine paid the 
stipend, and at a later date built a beautiful 
Gothic chapel. It was the young minister’s 
pride that he lived at this time on 6d. a day. 
He never had meat in his dietary. He wanted 
meat for his mind, and was feeling keenly his 
lack of books. He boasted about his house- 
keeping accounts, and it was at this time that 
he laid the foundation of his good library. All 
through life he carried with him the happiest 
memories of his ministry at Broughton. He 
made firm friends there, as he did everywhere, 
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and to-day the East End Mission owes its 
gratitude to this circuit, as it does to the others 
in which Mr. Thompson travelled at a later 
date. The week before he died he was looking 
forward with keenest pleasure to renewing his 
early memories of the Ulverston Circuit. He 
was recalling the days there, and the people 
he knew. He had promised to take part in the 
opening of the new chapel. Before it was known 
how near was the call home his illness obliged 
him to cancel the engagement, and he 
gave up the visit in true sorrow of heart and 
disappointment. 

In 1876 he was appointed to Huddersfield, 
the Queen Street Circuit. He found many in 
the town in great agitation at the rationalistic 
propaganda conducted by Charles Bradlaugh, 
who frequently visited Huddersfield, and was 
listened to by eager crowds. With that grasp 
of the situation that characterized all Mr. 
Thompson’s work, he prepared to combat the 
influence. He spent hours of arduous research 
in his study, and the doctrinal sermons he ulti- 
mately preached earned him the life-long 
gratitude of many a hard-headed Yorkshire- 
man. The new chapel at Fartown was built 
largely through his instrumentality. 

When Mr. Thompson went to Huddersfield 
in 1876 he took with him his newly-married 
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wife. She was Miss Thomson, daughter of 
Bailie Thomson, of Glasgow. They had met 
at the house of their mutual friend, the 
Rev. Alexander M‘Aulay. 

In 1879 Peter Thompson came to London, 
which he never again left. He had little idea 
how closely his name was to be associated with 
London’s innermost life and its most troublous 
and perplexed problems. The echoes of them 
reached him at Wood Green in the Finsbury Park 
Circuit, and he was so constituted that he could 
not hear without showing a heartfelt interest. 
During his stay at Wood Green admirable 
school premises were built, and also a chapel 
at Winchmore Hill, where a large population 
had sprung up almost without being noticed. 
His Men’s Bible-class was particularly success- 
ful in that the members became enthusiastic 
in Bible study. Of this period Mr. Edward 
Hare, of Dunstable, writes: ‘I have a vivid 
recollection of my first sight of Peter Thompson. 
He came to us at Wood Green in 1879, and on 
the evening of his arrival I met him in his new 
home—the Greatheart, with hair and beard 
as black as a raven’s wing, and his stately wife. 
He found a handsome new chapel, with a 
handful of people, and a membership of sixty 
all told. How quickly he seemed to take us 
all on his own broad shoulders, and to 
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inoculate us with his own bright enthusiasm ! 
He laughed at impossibilities, and proposed 
extensions which would have frightened us six 
months earlier. ‘‘ He came, he saw, he con- 
quered”” both our hearts and our purses. 
A Working Men’s Bible-class which he 
inaugurated soon became a grand success : 
large schools were built, and paid for. The © 
congregation increased by leaps and bounds : 
the membership grew from sixty to one hundred 
and eighty: and he laid the foundation of 
the very vigorous and progressive church which 
flourishes at Wood Green. His colleague was 
the Rev. William Hudson, whose face was a 
benediction, and we used to say that we had 
as our ministers St. John and St. Peter.’ 

In 1882 he became superintendent of the 
Redhill Circuit. During his ministry there the 
work was strengthened in every place. At 
Dorking the chapel was enlarged, and a 
schoolroom and classrooms were built, and at 
Reigate a fine chapel and schools were built. 
These enterprises, costing about £6,000, were 
completed without entailing any burden of 
debt. Here, again, his Working Men’s Bible- 
class was a training-school for Christian 
workers who became enthusiastic in their love 
for Bible study. During the three years about 
four hundred men were members of the class. 


PETER THOMPSON, 1876. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LONDON WESLEYAN MISSION: ITS 
INCEPTION IN EAST LONDON 


In the light of the events of the Methodist 
year Igog-Ig10, relating to the work of 
Methodism in London and the creation of the 
London Committee, the story of the beginning 
of the London Mission in 1885 has a peculiar 
interest. We, in our day, especially if we are 
not within the circle of its immediate influence, 
take the work for granted. It is wellnigh 
impossible to portray the enormous difficulties 
of every kind that attended its inauguration, 
Finance presented the first obstacle; and when 
Methodism nobly responded to the call for 
money, a plan of operations had to be devised. 
All kinds of suggestions were made. When it 
was finally resolved to locate and not to have 
a general desultory evangelistic effort the 
problem of premises arose. 
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In South London, for the moment, this was 
an insuperable difficulty. In other parts old, 
forsaken chapels were looked upon as likely 
centres: then Methodism, as Methodism, 
cried ‘ halt,’ for London was worked in circuits : 
existing work might suffer. Through many 
and devious ways the Home Mission Secre- 
tary, the late Rev. James Ernest Clapham, 
piloted the committee, until finally certain 
broad lines of policy were agreed upon where- 
by Methodists, as Methodists, should bring 
Christ’s gospel to the people. Then came 
the biggest problem of all—who were to be 
the pioneers ? 

‘ The divergencies of opinion (as to method) 
were not to be wondered at. They were the 
result of several causes, the first and chief 
being the importance and multiform character 
of the problem to be solved. That problem 
was London from the point of view of religion : 
London, which, from the point of view of the 
municipal, sanitary, social, and philanthropic 
reformer, has puzzled, and is puzzling as much 
as ever, a wise multitude.’ These words are 
quoted from a letter of the Rev. James Ernest 
Clapham to the committee of the London 
Wesleyan Methodist Mission in 1885. To-day, 
twenty-five years after they were written, 
they are not out of date. 
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Midst all the variety of opinion there was 
unanimity as to the need of action. The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London, written in 1883 by Rev. 
Andrew Mearns, had moved the imagination 
of all thoughtful religious people. In 1884 the 
Rev. George Lester read a paper entitled 
Outcast London to the Methodist ' Ministers’ 
Meeting in London. 

In 1885 the London Mission was an accom- 
plished fact. The Rev. Peter Thompson was 
appointed to work in East London, and in 
1886 and 1887 articles as to its method and 
progress were appearing in such papers as 
The Quiver, The British Weekly, The Newcastle 
Leader, The Californian Christian Advocate, 
The Christian, The Presbyterian Messenger, 
The Daily News, The Christian World, The 
Nonconformist and Independent, and The Surrey 
Mirror. ‘The Wesleyan Attack on London’ 
afforded material for vivid writing. ‘The 
scheme of the London Mission was well 
calculated to strike the imagination.’ 

In 1887, after further prolonged discussion 
and lengthy expression of conflicting opinions, 
the late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A., and 
the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse were appointed the 
mighty task of evangelizing West London— 
West London presenting its own peculiar 
problems, differing entirely from those with 
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which by this time the Rev. Peter Thompson 
was successfully dealing in East London. 

But the London Mission was ‘one and 
indivisible ’ from the fact that its sole aim was 
to bring the people to a knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

From this time the London Mission meetings 
held up and down the country were exceedingly 
well attended and most enthusiastic. The 
well-known trio, the Rev. W. D. Walters, for 
twenty-five years the general secretary, the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and the Rev. Peter 
Thompson each had his thrilling tale to tell. 
They rejoiced in the effective telling. The two 
Missioners, in the prime of life, each saw 
successful developments in their own sphere, 
and their joy came as naturally from their 
hard work as another man’s comes from his 
recreation. 

Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes makes us realize 
the happy fellowship as she writes: ‘I have 
sO many personal memories of Mr. Peter 
Thompson connected with the days when he 
and my husband went about the country 
together on behalf of the London Mission. 
They used to chaff one another so, and have 
such fun! I hear their very words and tones 
now as they talked and laughed, and they will 
ever live in my memory. I have been thinking 
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how they have met in the world beyond— 
comrades still !’ 

In 1890 only some five or six chapels were 
worked by the London Mission. Successful as 
these centres were—in the highest sense of the 
word—they provided for only a small part of 
the vast area of London. While Mission effort 
was definitely developing in East and West 
and Central, in the South, and at Whitecross 
Street, in St. Luke’s, Mr. Clapham drew round 
him those who were interested in calling into 
being a larger organization which should more 
adequately deal with the problems of London 
Methodism. This committee was the germ of 
the London Commission, and the Rev. Simpson 
Johnson acted as secretary. 

Statistics and reports were examined, and 
circuits and individual chapels were visited, 
that no hastily conceived and ineffectual 
methods might be adopted. These investi- 
gations were received with a frankness and 
loyalty by ministers and officials that spoke 
well for the widespread desire to strengthen 
the hands of Methodism in the great task it 
had set itself. Very strange conditions revealed 
themselves. Finely built Gothic chapels that 
had seen large congregations were empty. 
The people had moved away from inner London. 
Tramways and cheaper railway fares had 
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transformed the aspect of Methodism, as they 
had transformed much else in London life, 
and those who were left to deal with the 
existing state of affairs, with untiring devotion 
and zeal were still using the methods of work 
that were in vogue in the years of prosperity. 
There was no enterprise, and there was no 
outlook: the lack of money was in itself a 
crippling element. It is comparatively easy 
to write of the work of the London Commission 
in general terms of description, but one’s 
imagination must be allowed to linger for a 
moment if we are to recognize all the patient 
toil, the tact, the energy, and consideration 
that were put into the task of coming to a 
knowledge of the facts of the problem to be 
solved. 

From 1896 to 1902 the Rev. Simpson 
Johnson, obedient to the behests of the 
Methodist itinerant system, was ‘ travelling ’ 
in the North of England, and the Rev. Josiah 
Banham became secretary to the Commission. 
The same patient and sympathetic inquiry was 
continued, and matters began to assume a more 
practical shape. It was during this period that 
a plan was formulated to raise {100,000 for 
the London Mission. Meanwhile Mr. Perks 
(now Sir Robert W. Perks, Bart.) had conceived 
the gigantic scheme for raising a million 
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pounds from the Methodist people for various 
Methodist projects. For the time being the 
claim of the London Commission was laid on 
one side. ~ 

From 1883 the Rev. James Ernest Clapham, 
as Home Missionary Secretary, had been the 
prime mover and director of the special effort 
of Methodism for London. In 1897, in the 
midst of his work, God called him home. His 
successor, Dr. Henry J. Pope, who had been 
appointed during his earlier ministry to 
the East of London, now joined in the 
inquiries and consultations respecting London 
Methodism. His wide experience and his ripe 
judgement have been devoted to the task 
of reorganizing the work of our Church both 
in the centre and in the suburbs of London. 
The Daily News census of the churches in 
1902-3 gave a renewed zest to the investigations 
that had now been continuously carried on for 
about ten years. The Rev. Simpson Johnson 
was again in London, and became associated 
with Dr. Pope in the Home Mission 
Department. 

The Conference of 1I9g09 reinstated the 
London Commission, with a view of appoint- 
ing a committee for Methodism in London, 
whose operations should begin in Iogro. 
The Rev. Simpson Johnson was designated 
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as secretary for this proposed committee. 
The funds at its disposal were to be ad- 
ministered in two branches: (a) for the 
support of work and workers; (b) for the 
acquisition of sites and for the erection or 
reconstruction of places of worship. The work 
of the London Mission Committee was to be 
merged into that of the London Committee, 
and its operations were to begin on September I, 
1910. The new Central Buildings at West- 
minster were to be its head quarters. 

Despite the urgent claims of East London 
on his time, on his energy, on his faith, Peter 
Thompson ever had the claims of London as 
a whole in his recollection. 

From the midst of the complexity of the 
organization of the East London Mission 
Mr. Thompson would occasionally recall the 
moment when he first heard that he was 
‘down’ for East London. He was crossing the 
yard of the Conference Chapel at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; his luggage was labelled for fair 
Blairgowrie ; in imagination and thought he 
and his wife were already there. A brother 
minister, not without some feeling, put his 
hand on Mr. Thompson’s shoulder and said, 
‘Peter, you are down for East London.’ To 
his intense nature there was, as it were, 
concentrated into that moment all he was 
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to suffer and accomplish for East London in 
the future. His whole being recoiled. When 
he was a young man, conferring with the 
governor of Didsbury College, the Rev. William 
Jackson, as to his future, the one request was 
that he should not be sent south, and especially 
not to London. He dreaded the East End for 
himself and for his wife. His appeal to her 
brought him the first ray of light. Her answer 
was, ‘Anywhere with you.’ But again and 
again the thought recurred that she had not 
realized the situation, and again and again he 
would try to make her realize. He feared for 
her. As a matter of fact, try as they would, 
the situation was not to be realized, for the 
life of East London is to be understood only 
by personal contact with the throes of its 
being. But ‘love never faileth,’ and through 
the years Peter Thompson had the unflinching 
comradeship of his wife. 

For a rekindling of faith—faith in God, 
and faith in man—one could not do better than 
read the reports of the East London Mission 
from the beginning to the end. ‘ Chapters from 
the Acts of the Apostles’ they have often 
been called. 

As we contemplate for a moment the position 
of the Wesleyan Mission in the life of East 


London to-day, instinctively our hearts say 
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‘ probation (worketh) hope.’ Its chapels and 
halls are centres of all kinds of work, and are 
homes for the people; in municipal life it is 
represented by the workers who serve on the 
Borough Councils, Boards of Guardians, Council 
of Public Welfare, and other bodies created for 
the general weal of the borough; it has its 
life in common with all the other churches ; 
and, more than this, it has found its way into 
the hearts and homes of those who live in back 
streets and courts and alleys. The members of 
the Mission are largely to be found in such 
places, but besides the members thousands of 
men and women hold it in true regard. Little 
children greet the workers everywhere, and 
the fruit of seed sown in the work of the last 
quarter of a century is often reaped, to the 
gladdening of the toil of those who are workers 
in the Mission to-day. 

Yet the inception of the Mission in 1885 
was greeted with suspicion and distrust. A 
large number of people at St. George’s Chapel, 
on hearing of what was to take place, did not 
wait to share in the calamity, but removed 
there and then into the suburbs. Were the 
men who were coming veal Wesleyans? was 
Mr. Thompson a proper minister? were among 
the questions asked. Ominous letters were 
received threatening an absence of choir, school, 
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and congregation. But when the superintendent 
appeared, his genial spirit and his appreciation 
of what was being done already disarmed his 
opponents, and in all his career he has never 
had more loyal and devoted workers than those 
he found at St. George’s when he came. They 
entered heart and soul into the work, and 
to-day they speak with tenderest, most reverent 
love of the late superintendent. He shared 
the joys and sorrows of their lives, and took 
deep interest in the boys and girls and young 
men and young women who had been brought 
up in St. George’s-in-the-East, and were 
entering on useful careers. When he died, 
tributes of love came from many of those who 
threw in their lot boldly with the new life of 
old St. George’s Chapel, and who since then 
have moved to all parts of the world. 

In a short time there came about a curious 
state of affairs. Those who had lived long in 
St. George’s had been accustomed to see 
‘ carriage folk ’ come to the chapel: merchant 
princes were among the worshippers. The 
change had come about so gradually that it 
was not realizable that the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood had changed so completely, and 
that to this fact was due the poverty of 
church life, both in members and in money. 
Those-who gave their whole time to actual 
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mission work could hardly convince the better- 
class inhabitants of the distress and abandoned 
vice of those who lived in the back streets in 
the near vicinity. 

The chapel and premises were dirty, and were 
unsuitable for social work. Two or three months 
elapsed before they were ready for use. This 
interval was utilized with invaluable results. 
A house-to-house visitation was initiated, and 
revealed a state of affairs never to be guessed. 
To deal with it all pre-conceived methods of 
work had to be abandoned. Direst poverty 
and entire lack of even the lowest standards 
of morality were found everywhere. St. 
George’s-in-the-East is the centre of one-roomed 
life: about 240,000 inhabitants were within 
the area marked off as the Mission district 
for the East, and about 44,000 were in the 
actual parish of St. George’s. The fact of the 
enormous population packed into such a small 
area decided Mr. Thompson to confine his 
operations to a one-mile radius. 

In December, 1885, the premises were 
re-opened in most enheartening circumstances, 
for Methodism was all alert about the novel 
experiences of Mr. Thompson and his fellow 
workers. Mr. John Jameson proved an effectual 
help in the unexpected conditions that day 
by day presented themselves, and his faith and 
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ingenuity saved many a difficult situation. 
Then, through the instrumentality of the Rev. 
Alexander M‘Aulay, Miss Salmond, who had 
had long experience in mission work, joined 
the staff as the first lady worker. The congre- 
gation did not increase by leaps and bounds. 
The ordinary East-Ender does not love church- 
going, and has never arrived at the stage when 
it becomes part of the routine of the week. 
In these early days Peter Thompson said at 
a London Mission meeting: ‘My schedules 
will not be up; they cannot be. I hope the 
register spiritual is grandly up. I hope the 
record in the skies is approved of Christ. Let 
me make the confession frankly, I started 
without hope of the conversion of the scores 
of men I confronted. I did not believe salvation 
was possible for them, humanly speaking. At 
four o’clock one morning on my bed I gave 
myself over to God to go where I was sent, 
and to do my best, though I had no hope, and 
I felt that I had before me, except God should 
interpose, that which I was not fit for. If it 
be my privilege to stand and speak to 
Methodist people about mission work, and if 
it be my privilege to plead for the harlot, for 
the thief, and for all the prodigal sons and 
daughters of this land of ours, I hope that 
it may be my joyful lot to stand among the 
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redeemed with those who have come out of 
Angel Gardens and out of the fellowship of our 
thousand little children with whom we are 
associated, who have not mothers kind to bless 
them, nor fathers tender to care for them. I 
want to plead to-night for those who cannot 
give anything back.’ 

Through the years that followed Peter 
Thompson’s faith grew gloriously, and miracles 
of grace were seen on every side. During the 
French Revolution Mirabeau would not 
countenance the word ‘impossible,’ and in 
East London Peter Thompson would not 
countenance the word ‘hopeless,’ as-applied 
to any human being. The ‘ Wesley-anns,’ as 
they came to be called, went everywhere and 
preached Jesus Christ, and the people looked 
upon them as their friends. Any evening St. 
George’s schoolroom could be filled with 
children. They came hatless and shoeless, 
dirty and unkempt, cheeky and irresistible. 
They loved to come. Mr. Thompson saw in 
them boundless possibilities for influencing the 
neighbourhood. They were taught hymns, 
and they were taught cleanliness. In the very 
early days when the superintendent, and those 
who were linked with him in the work, were 
realizing the enormity of the difficulties that 
surrounded them, when ‘ methods,’ and earnest 
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prayer, and going to the people in their homes 
had yet failed to bring them in any numbers 
within the precincts of St. George’s Chapel, 
a number of the mothers of the children were 
drawn by curiosity into the yard outside the 
schoolroom. They wanted to know what it 
was that charmed their children. As they stood 
round the door, eagerly peering in, the doors 
opened suddenly, and the superintendent, who 
had come up quietly behind, put his arms out 
and pushed them all into the schoolroom. They 
would not come for ordinary invitations, but 
this forceful method of getting them in they 
did not resent. East-Enders are never devoid 
of humour. When the door was shut again, 
the first mothers’ meeting address was given 
by the superintendent, and this was indeed the 
initiation of mothers’ meeting work in the 
Mission. To-day the names of nearly a thousand 
women are in the various registers. 

Mr. Thompson writes in his first report: 
‘At first startled and bewildered by the 
discovery of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
we passed through days and nights of sleepless 
mental and spiritual struggle, in which the 
might of evil was seen and recognized in its 
terrible dominion, oppressing and crushing 
men and women, driving them as bond-slaves 
of hell, and fitting them wholly for it ; while 
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at the same time the very first principles of 
Christ’s gospel were pondered afresh, taken 
hold of, and strongly embraced as the one 
refuge and hope of the distressed and burdened 
worker. Then, as with the ancient energy 
that came upon the old prophets, God’s grand 
message was borne in upon our souls by the 
Holy Ghost, with all the light and power of 
deep conviction of the mind and heart, and 
the familiar old texts became divinely luminous. 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.’”’ Still we have not 
that power in speaking and working for God 
which we recognize as absolutely necessary 
for sinners so hard and low. We return to God 
full of purpose to wait before Him with mind 
and heart awake, and eager to hear, desiring 
to be simply and fully taught of Christ.’ The 
very difficulties of the work were enthralling 
—and ave enthralling; and although Peter 
Thompson had to relinquish the dear wish 
of his life—the building up of a self-supporting 
church in East London—he yet had the joy 
of seeing an organized church grow up true to 
the cherished traditions of Methodism; and in 
1888, when six hundred and fifty members of 
society were reported, and the work at ‘ Paddy’s 
Goose’ and the Old Mahogany Bar were in 
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line with that of St. George’s, the following 
paragraph appeared in the Methodist Recorder : 
‘ The fact is that, consciously or unconsciously, 
the first and most abnormal of all the Missions 
is developing the normal Connexional idea. 
St. George’s, we believe, from the outset, has 
always had a “ plan.” -Do our readers recognize 
the fact that the St. George’s-in-the-East 
“plan” is once more of respectable propor- 
tions? A new circuit has been created. And 
the circuit bids fair to continue its process of 
growing. Why not?’ 

‘Peter Thompson equipped himself with 
freedom for his extraordinary work,’ but it 
was ever his wish to havea ‘plan,’ to hold 
the Quarterly Meeting, to have regular 
administration of the communion service, in 
fact ‘to keep up the Methodist ways of doing 
things.’ 

The outsider designated the various centres 
of the Mission as ‘ Peter Thompson’s place,’ 
but when he became an insider almost unawares 
he became a Methodist, and in numberless 
cases not only a member but a ‘steward’ in 
the society. The appearance of these people 
changed so entirely that one good woman, 
who had been rescued from lowest life, was 
deemed by a Methodist worthy a relic of old 
St. George’s Methodism. 
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The reflex influence of the revived religious 
life in the neighbourhood was noted by a 
city missionary, who testified that services in 
his own mission hall were better attended 
since the London Mission had come to St. 
George’s. 

In 1886 ‘ Marcus and Lucas’ write in the 
Methodist Recorder: ‘It is a common thing; 
and likely to become commoner, to have two 
distinct meetings going on at the same time, 
besides class-meetings. Indeed, there is abso- 
lutely no reason in the world why every night 
the whole of St. George’s Chapel, upstairs and 
downstairs, with all its commodious class- 
rooms, should not be fully occupied.’ 

We fancy the present workers at St. George’s 
will smile as they read the words: so long 
has this state of affairs now obtained. Two 
nights in the week five separate classes meet at 
the same time on the premises; one is a junior 
society class of boys with a membership of 
one hundred and twenty, and an average 
attendance of a hundred. When Mr. Thompson 
began his mission work in St. George’s-in-the- 
East he carried with him the fame of the Men’s 
Bible-classes at Wood Green and at Redhill. 
They were his delight, and he anticipated with 
pleasure forming such a Bible-class at St. 
George’s. It was not the least bitter of his 
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experiences to discover that the men who make 
such work possible were not forthcoming. 
It is profoundly significant that the men’s 
meeting to-day in the same place is well 
sustained. 

In the scheme for the London Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission, approved by the Conference 
of 1885, these words occur: ‘ Prosperous 
suburban circuits shall be invited to take 
under their care any such detached district or 
portion of a district as may be agreed upon 
with the committee.’ This principle of work 
Peter Thompson adopted from the beginning, 
and he received the heartiest and most prompt 
co-operation from his many friends in Redhill, 
Blackheath, Finsbury Park, Mildmay, and 
other places. Many of these workers still come 
to the Mission, and they do not forget the 
incidents connected with the pioneer move- 
ment of those early days. They used to visit 
‘two-and-two.’ Their experiences were vivid, 
often revolting in the extreme, but they 
were ever exciting and fascinating. Sunday 
travelling was much against the super- 
intendent’s principles, and, wherever possible, 
provision was made for those who could give 
their week-ends, or one or two nights in the 
week, to the work of the Mission. At the 
beginning of his effort for East London, Mr. 
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Thompson perceived the need of such arrange- 
ments, especially for younger workers coming 
from a distance. When ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ and 
the Old Mahogany Bar became the property 
of the Mission, the housing room was certainly 
not one of the least benefits secured. Through 
all the years the superintendent realized that 
suitable premises for workers was a necessity 
if the Mission were to accomplish that for 
which it was founded, and the Ladies’ Settle- 
ment now established at the Stepney Central 
Hall is the outcome of years of thoughtful 
planning. ‘Living agents’ are needed as much 
—if not more—than halls. In the first report 
of the Mission, after speaking of this ‘ personal 
contact with the fallen and poor,’ Mr. Thomp- 
son says: ‘ This must be our chief work in this 
Mission. (The italics are in the original.) For 
the vast majority of our population no other 
methods avail in the slightest degree. Bills; 
placards, announcements, and general invi- 
tations are almost without force or effect with 
them. We must, therefore, go to them one 
by one, and preach the gospel to them from 
room to room. Some ladies who began this 
work with fear and trembling can and do now 
say, “‘ We love it.”’ It is interesting, in a later 
report, to find the same sentiment expressed, 
“to come to the East End and to throw in 
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your lot with it is to fall in love with it.” A 
few years ago a young girl was at the theatre 
with a friend. While the lights were up between 
the acts she heard the strange request, the novel 
request, ‘ Will you come with me to the East 
End to-morrow?’ Both girls were rather 
amused at the suggestion, but an inquiry drew 
the information that a fund, called by the 
Daily Chronicle ‘ Winter and Want,’ was being 
dealt out to the poor in the East End. Many 
workers were needed to investigate the cases, 
and they were to apply to the Rev. Peter 
Thompson, 583 Commercial Road, E. In the 
spirit of enterprise the two girls went. They 
worked splendidly for many weeks, and one 
of them has never withdrawn. In this case the 
worker has put her hand to all kinds of work ; 
some of it she has called into being. This 
story of ‘ How I came to the East End Mission ’ 
is typical of many another. 

In the early days of the Mission the Training 
Home for Girls was made possible by the ladies 
at Blackheath, who put their arduous labour 
into its creation and development. Some may 
think the words ‘arduous labour’ an exag- 
gerated expression, but those who know 
remember the facts of the case, and the kind 
of girl with whom they had to deal. She really 
does not exist to-day. She was an exotic. 
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Her ways were past finding out, and past 
believing except by these benefactors whom she 
truly regarded as her friends. Her story was 
an alluring one, not without its pathos, 
certainly not without its humour. 

‘ Red’ill’ is a mystic word in the East End. 
A small boy was asked what was the farthest 
distance he had ever been from London. He 
was perplexed, he had been to ‘ Red’ill’ and 
he had been ‘ ’oppin’,’ but he really did not 
know which was the farthest ! For twenty-four 
years the friends at Redhill, in happiest concord, 
have invited ‘ Peter Thompson’s large family ’ 
into the country for one day’s enjoyment. 
They go fifteen hundred strong, and Redhill 
spares no pains to make the day one of the 
happiest in the whole year. Miss Dawson, of 
Holt House, first suggested the invitation, and 
she recalls to-day the abject appearance of the 
first party that came. Hatless and shoeless, 
and not too clean, the children presented a 
sorry front. There was no band and there were 
no banners. The policemen headed the pro- 
cession. The piteousness of the whole thing 
drew much attention and much real sympathy 
to Mr. Thompson’s work in East London. 
To-day there is a marked improvement in the 
general well-being of the children who go for 
the excursion. Mr. Thompson wrote to the 
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friends at Redhill after the first outing: 
‘Nothing could have been grander than our 
reception yesterday. And I owe more than I 
can ever pay to my old and dear friends at 
Redhill.’ 

‘Peter Thompson’s Mission’ always owed 
much to Peter Thompson’s personal friends. 
Along with the most likely workers came 
those who seemed most unlikely to add their 
quota to the success of the Mission. He fitted 
them in and discovered faculties for work, 
and all sorts of gifts and graces, that the 
workers themselves were the first to wonder at. 


CHAPTER III 


‘PADDY’S GOOSE, THE OLD MAHOGANY BAR, 
AND OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


WE may name the next part of our story 
the capture of ‘ Paddy’s Goose.’ In an 
October number of the Methodist Recorder in 
1886 the following passage made the Methodist 
people wonder : 


The London Mission has scored another point. 
On Friday last the committee met. The treasurer, 
it was found, had an empty exchequer. Happily 
he is not bankrupt of faith, and he could not but 
sanction a heavy draw upon that balance, for Mr. 
Thompson had a tale to tell which thrilled every- 
body. We dare not re-tell it lest we prevent the 
consummation of a work which, when it is revealed, 
will astonish all Methodism, and set many a man 
counting his sovereigns. Through God’s great 
mercy we are on the edge of a new development 
which will put our East End Mission work in a 
position of singular advantage. 
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A few months later came the announcement 
of the opening of a new Methodist place of 
worship. It hardly bears the orthodox stamp 
of such functions, and yet, without doubt, 
John Wesley himself would have appreciated 
it. 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT, 





; OPENING OF 
*“PADDY’S GOOSE,’ RATCLIFF HIGHWAY, 
E. 





The above will be opened on 
JANUARY 24TH, 1887. 


The Music Hall, Hall of Varieties, and Bar to 

be used as Mission Halls and Reading Room 

and Coffee Bar for Men; the House as a 
_residence for workers. 


To-day the name of ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ is 
familiar to all Methodism. Before its capture by 
the Wesleyan East End Mission its notoriety 
was hardly to be gauged: it had a world-wide 
reputation. In stories of sea-faring life the 
name is constantly mentioned. Sailors of every 
nationality frequented the place. On one 
occasion a lady who worked in the Mission was 
out in a fishing-boat in Robin Hood’s Bay. 
In conversation ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ was incident- 


ally mentioned. The sailor in attendance 
D 
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started. His surprise was noticed, but he was 
not to be drawn into the conversation. He had 
not heard of the change in the circumstances 
of ‘the old Goose.’ When he was told, his 
silence was as eloquent as his words in corro- 
borating all evidence of the unspeakable shame 
of the place. ‘Ah, well,’ he said, ‘I have 
danced many a pair of shoes soleless in that 
music-hall.’ To-day ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ and the 
Old Mahogany Bar have a different notoriety 
all over the world, for, as the Rev. John Howard 
wrote on his voyage to South Africa: ‘ Though 
not nominally a Seamen’s Mission, we have 
always ministered to that roving, sea-faring 
population about the London Docks, and in 
this service we have been greatly blessed. On 
the boat where these lines are written, ‘‘ Paddy’s 
Goose”? and the ‘‘Old Mahogany Bar” are 
better known than in some parts of the East 
End.’ 

In 1886 in religious circles the name itself 
was arresting! If people did not remember 
much of the circumstances of the place becoming 
Methodist they could not easily forget the 
name. At the time the subject of work in the 
slums was much before the eyes of the public. 
Enlightened people everywhere were studying 
social questions. Methodist school-girls heard 
about ‘ Paddy’s Goose,’ little dreaming that 
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East London in the future would claim some 
of them for workers. Students at the Methodist 
Colleges could not but be interested in what 
was going on. In after years many of them 
came to work in the Mission, and to- -day some 
of their names are household words in East 
London. 

In 1886 Mr. Thompson took the premises 
of the White Swan, alias ‘Paddy’s Goose,’ on 
a repairing lease of twenty-one years, at a very 
moderate rent. The scenes of debauchery that 
were carried on there defy the imagination. 
Murder and robbery were so ordinary as to 
call for no attention from the inhabitants. 
Women of the lowest type shamelessly fre- 
quented the place. It was the home of every 
form of vice. But the increasing poverty of 
the neighbourhood finally compelled the closing 
of the place. Then Peter Thompson became 
the landlord, and, as he said, ‘I hope to do 
a good business.’ The ‘ good business’ soon 
began. The place was filthy beyond expression, 
and it had to be cleansed in more senses than 
one. On the walls fluttered the bills announcing 
the last plays that had been enacted. They 
were signed with a name that very shortly 
found its way into a Methodist class-book. 
The man of his own free will signed the pledge in 
‘Paddy’s Goose’ itself, and his evident abilities 
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found a new course. At the re-opening of the 
place Ratcliff Highway and Cable Street were 
inundated with visitors from all parts of 
London and the suburbs. The whole neigh- 
bourhood was aroused. East and West met in 
a way they had not been accustomed to meet. 
Well-known Methodists stood side by side with 
the most depraved men and women. Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant was there, and she speaks for 
herself : 


‘THE OPENING OF “ PADDY’S GOOSE.” 


‘The twenty-first of January, 1887, was a 
red-letter day not only for Methodism, but for 
London. It meant that a successful attack had 
at last been made on one of the strongholds of 
insolent and apparently triumphant evil—evil 
manifesting itself openly, hideously, and un- 
abashed in the neglected East End of London, 
but depending largely on the refined and 
luxurious West End for patronage and up-keep. 

‘On this memorable Monday the notorious 
White Swan, nicknamed ‘‘ Paddy’s Goose,’’ was 
turned, by the magnificent idealism and daunt- 
less faith of Peter Thompson and his brave 
band of helpers, into a Mission Centre. It is 
one of the “glory” days of my life; and I look 
back to that wonderful Monday night with a 
thrill of gratitude that I was permitted to bear 
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ever so little a hand in its enthusiasm, when, 
as Mr. Thompson told the meeting, Mrs. 
Duncan’s and mine were the first feminine 
voices to ‘‘ sing the songs of Zion” under that 
roof, beneath which so lately had sounded a 
woman’s voice in a song of blasphemous 
indecency, and the screams of naked women 
fighting in a prize-fight for the delectation of 
jaded profligates from the West End who had 
supplied the money, and through whose 
powerful influence the place was allowed to 
exist. 

‘ The walk from the station to the hall had 
been piteous enough in all conscience, for my 
escort and I had to stand in a doorway, to get 
out of the way of the struggle between two 
policemen and a mad-drunk woman, who had 
tried to throw her baby across the road to 
another woman nearly as drunk. Even Ratcliff 
Highway was stirred to excitement, though 
cnly too well accustomed to scenes of horror ; 
and between arresting her, and protecting the 
wretched woman from the righteous rage of a 
few who had witnessed the deed, and the tipsy 
many who crowded round to thwart the police 
in their duty, the latter had a terribly rough 
time of it. I remember condoling with one 
of them whose face was badly scratched and 
bleeding. ‘“‘ It’s what we’re used to here,” he 
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said dolefully, ‘“‘ they’re just like wild beasts ; 
but you didn’t ought to be here.” Yet surely 
if ever I was in the path of duty it was there 
that night. A short time afterward I was 
standing up beside Mrs. Duncan and singing, 
« Let the Saviour in! Let Him in!” and lo! 
the whole tragedy and triumph of all that 
meeting meant came to me, and with it the 
response to the passion and prayer of the hymn 
in the rain of tears that followed—tears falling 
from eyes that had nearly grown blind in the 
darkness of sin and misery—tears, too, such 
as were in the eyes of the chairman, Mr. Walker, 
and of Peter Thompson himself. When my 
turn came to speak I had an unexpectedly 
wonderful hearing. The meeting was densely 
crowded. Such a crowd! I may be wrong, 
but I do not think you could get together 
again, and in such numbers, a crowd like that 
in the East End to-day. Thank God. It was 
simply awful looking. Faces, hardly human, 
blurred, battered, bloated, ugly in every sense 
of the word, at least before the meeting took 
hold of them. Faces of thieves, prostitutes, 
murderers, and blackmailers, the inevitable 
human product of ‘‘ Paddy’s Goose,” and such 
places. But as the singing, praying, and 
speaking went on there stole across those poor 
libels of the ‘‘ image of God ” something only 
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Jesus Christ can bring to us—the beauty in 
place of ashes, the transfiguration that begins 
when the soul is waking to a sense of the 
dreadful dark, and “‘ crying for the light.” 

‘I remember also how the meeting cheered 
the reading of a sweet and tender letter from 
the Earl of Aberdeen, also letters from Sir 
W. McArthur ; W.S. Caine, M.P. ; and Henry 
Broadhurst, the advanced guard of modern 
Labour leaders. Except the Earl, most of the 
writers of these letters wishing Peter Thompson 
“ God speed ” in what one of the writers called 
in his letter “a great scheme for planting 
the New Jerusalem in Cable Street,’ have 
passed to their home beyond, and probably 
few of the pathetic audience remain to revive 
the memories of that wonderful night. But the 
story of it should never be forgotten, neither 
the devildom it came to overthrow nor the 
heavenly kingdom it came to establish. 

‘No wonder that Peter Thompson was 
radiant! No wonder he shook hands so cheerily 
with a miserable, bedraggled, lupus-disfigured 
creature, who stuttered, ‘‘ I’ve come, mister, I 
couldn’t hold out no longer.” She had kept 
an open house of shame, where every vileness 
lay open to the gaze of the passer-by. But this 
night she had locked the door of her emptied 
dwelling, and handed the key to one of the 
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Mission Sisters, saying, ‘‘ Never no more.” 
*‘She has found the Lord jesus,” said one of 
the helpers at the close of the meeting. 

‘ Peter Thompson lived long enough to see the 
travail of soul that had brought about the 
purchase and transformation of ‘‘ Paddy’s 
Goose’; but we who are left, and those who 
come after us, can never fully realize what it 
has meant for the religious and social life of 
England, nay, of the world, that the Wesleyan 
Mission movement had at its inception Hugh 
Price Hughes for the West of London, Samuel 
Collier for Manchester, and Peter Thompson 
for Ratcliff Highway and Cable Street.’ 


Since 1887 ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ has had its own 
peculiar place in the Methodist life of East 
London. Even its name is taken quite seriously. 
A preacher makes an announcement of a 
meeting to be held there, and an earnest appeal 
to ‘ fill the old Goose’ on that particular night 
evokes no smile. A worker is told, with no 
signs of humour, that when she leaves ‘ the 
back-bone of the old Goose will be gone.’ 
Peter Thompson used to say that all his fellow 
ministers should climb to the top of the roof, 
and stand behind the sign of the White Swan 
and look over the vast area of East London 
and into the back windows of buildings that 
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even to-day yield too much that is sad and far 
removed from the Christ the Mission tries to 
preach. — 

Inside, through all the years, the rooms and 
halls have been used to the uttermost. Girls’ 
Guilds and Nursing Corps, Boys’ Brigade and 
Boy Scouts, Mothers’. Meetings and Dockers’ 
Unions jostle one another in their efforts to 
get the space they require. One of the most 
significant features of the dock strike in 1889 
was the request of the men to use ‘ the Goose ’ 
one evening in the week for the formation of 
their union—‘ a place where no intoxicating 
drinks are sold.’ This was a use of the building 
Mr. Thompson very much appreciated, and 
from time to time many Dockers’ Unions have 
found a home in ‘ Paddy’s Goose.’ 

The story of the Old Mahogany Bar’s turning 
Methodist is quite as wonderful as the story of 
the conversion of ‘ Paddy’s Goose.’ The two 
places shared their evil notoriety. A lady at 
King’s Cross told a cabman to drive to 
Wellclose Square: she began to explain its 
whereabouts, but the man needed no direc- 
tions. ‘How do you know it so well?’ she 
asked. ‘Old Mahogany Bar?’ The man 
looked surprised, and nodded assent. Then 
she explained the change of condition, to 
his great interest. 
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\ The property came into Mr. Thompson’s 
hands in this wise. Mr. Watson, a north- 
country Methodist and a local preacher, came 
to London, and failed to find a sphere for 
Christian work. He had had a hard struggle in 
his life, but eventually won financial success, 
and when the Old Mahogany Bar and Wilton’s 
Music-Hall came on the market he paid £6,000 
for the freehold. He intended to establish 
mission work there, but the thought of 
his advancing age deterred him for a while, 
and when Mr. Thompson offered to buy the 
freehold from him he felt it was a God-given 
opportunity to secure Christian work on the 
premises. 

The Old Mahogany Bar was formally re- 
opened in February, 1888, and St. George’s 
was en féte, and participated fully in the 
rejoicings. During the course of the meeting 
a letter was read from Mr. Reginald Radcliffe, 
who said that some two or three years ago, 
when that hall was at the height of its evil 
fame, he, with his wife and Miss Annie Macpher- 
son, were passing by. Their attention was 
_ arrested by the horrible sounds they heard, and 
they determined to pay the entrance-money 
and see what was going on inside. The man at 
the door implored them not to enter, but they 
persisted. Once inside, the sights they saw, 
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the smell of the place, and the total depravity 
of the people made them with one accord kneel 
down in the midst and pray that God might 
abolish such a den of iniquity. Quite shortly 
afterwards the property got into Chancery, and 
then passed through Mr. Watson’s hands to the 
Rev. Peter Thompson. . Miss Annie Macpherson 
was present at the re-opening, and when she 
was called upon to pray she left her seat to 
receive the inspiration from the same spot 
where, three years before, she had prayed for 
the deliverance of the Old Mahogany Bar. At 
the close of the opening day £5,300 had been 
promised, and within three months the whole 
of the £6,000 was forthcoming. The doxology 
was sung at the beginning of the meeting: the 
feelings of rejoicing ran too high to wait for 
- it at the close. 

Soon after the opening sailors felt at home 
in the comfortable quarters at the ‘ Bar,’ and 
one said, ‘Ah, if you had been here a few 
years sooner, some of us chaps who have gone 
sadly adrift might have moored up and been 
saved from the land sharks and alligators.’ 
Many are ‘called to the Bar’—this is the 
particular witticism belonging to the place— 
but they are nomads. The sailors know the 
place and love it; and even after two or three 
years’ absence, when they are in port again, 
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they will turn in to see what is going on, and 
will shyly make themselves known. 

Besides the bar therevare good residential 
quarters and a hall to seat eight hundred ; this, 
at the opening ceremony, the President of the 
Conference designated ‘ Methodism’s finest 
hall’; so it was at the time. 

The Old Mahogany Bar has its full comple- 
ment of Methodist organization, and it was 
here the Medical Mission had its head quarters, 
and was worked successively by devoted men 
and women, doctors and nurses, who, amidst 
other ministrations, visited in and out amongst 
the people of the neighbourhood, and made the 
name of ‘ the Bar’ a loved one. 

In September, 1888, the Seamen’s Chapel in 
Commercial Road was taken over by the 
East End Mission. Many things had combined 
to bring church work there to a very low ebb. 
No description of the state of affairs will reveal 
more than a note in one of Mr. Thompson’s 
letters in 1891. ‘ Temple was splendid at night, 
collection over gs., more than ever.’ In later 
years the Rev. John Howard was not content 
with less than three guineas during the day: 
three pounds did not make the position quite 
assured! Some devoted workers were left at 
‘the Seamen’s,’ and their sons and daughters 
work there to-day. ‘The Old Seamen’s’ 
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it was lovingly called. The Mission baptized 
it anew, and it became ‘Stepney Temple.’ 
When the new building was opened in 1908 it 
received the more high-sounding title of 
Stepney Central Hall, but to the inhabitants 
of Stepney it is still ‘the old Temple.’ ‘ The 
Old Seamen’s’ had its history, and there are 
those to-day who speak of it not without 
emotion. 

Through the years everything has pointed 
to Stepney’s becoming the centre of the East 
End Mission. It stands on a main, crowded 
thoroughfare, and the motor omnibus makes 
‘the Bank’ possible in fifteen minutes. 

The story of the building of Stepney Central 
Hall and premises is told in the last chapter 
of this book. It seemed to belong to the last 
chapter, for it put the crown on the head of 
the superintendent of the East End Mission. 

The Lycett Chapel in the Mile End Road was 
transferred to the Mission in 1893, and Gordon 
Hall in 1907. If Mr. Thompson’s all-embracing 
mission had failed to take hold of the premises 
at each of these places, they would have been 
sold. The Lycett is an outstanding case of the 
good work that may be maintained despite 
the poorest accommodation. Its outward 
aspect is depressing in the extreme, but the 
chapel is full of young people, and every night 
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of the week social and religious work is effec- 
tively carried on. It is an outstanding case 
from another point of view; as the Methodist 
papers said in 1893, a very little more money 
expended at the beginning would have secured 
a more commodious site, whereas ever since it 
was built the building itself has been a crippling 
element in any work undertaken. 

If you get together a group of workers in the 
Mission and mention the mystic number ‘ 41’ 
you will find your way to most of their hearts. 
AI Wellclose Square has its own place in 
the life of the Mission. Mrs. Jackson, in the 
early days, had a mothers’ meeting in the 
house, but before the days of the Wesleyan 
East End Mission Lord Shaftesbury conducted 
a thieves’ mission there. A great chain is on 
the door. Some fifteen years ago Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s pulpit stood in the corner of one of the 
rooms on the ground floor. Since those days 
‘4t’ has been the head quarters of the 18th 
Company of the Boys’ Brigade: it has been 
the home of the lady workers; the inhabitants 
of the Square were deeply grieved when they 
moved to the Settlement at Stepney Central 
Hall. The premises were last honoured by 
being the minister’s house. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE, 1889 


The London Dock Strike in 1889 affords 
one of the most interesting passages in the 
history of the Mission. In an issue of the 
Daily News in September, 1910, the following 
paragraph appeared :— 


DOCK STRIKE ECHO. 


With the object of celebrating the great dock 
strike of London, which took place twenty-one 
years ago, a dinner was held at the Boulogne 
Restaurant, W., last night, under the auspices of 
the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. A number of 
well-known Labour leaders were present. Mr. Ben 
Tillett submitted the toast of the evening, ‘ The 
Day we Celebrate,’ and in the course of a retro- 
spective speech he expressed his gratitude to those 
who had helped in that great fight. Amongst them 
was Mr. John Burns; but whilst they recognized 
the importance of the office in which he stood 
to-day, they said that, so far as his contribution 
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to human good was concerned, he did more good 
for humanity and the world during the five or six 
weeks he was connected with the strike than he 
could do in the great office he now held. 


With this strike the Wesleyan East End 
Mission was very closely concerned. It affected 
the area of St. George’s, ‘ Paddy’s Goose,’ and 
the Old Mahogany Bar, where the Mission had 
just completed four years’ strenuous work. 
The strike and its immediately distressing 
effect on the neighbourhood was a touchstone 
for any influence the Mission had gained. As 
we proceed in the course of the story, we shall 
find that it had nothing to lose by the test. 
The crux of the question was that men were 
often taken on to work for only a couple of 
hours in the early morning, and were paid 5d. 
an hour. The strike for an increase in the wage 
would never have occurred if a minimum of 
four hours’ work could have been assured. The 
demand was that the men be engaged for not 
less than four hours in the morning or after- 
noon, and that the uniform rate of pay be 
6d. per hour. It was computed that some 
20,000 men were involved in the strike. Of 
the part the Mission took in relieving the 
widespread distress ‘Marcus’ writes in 
telling words in the Methodist Recorder of 
August 29, 1889 :— 
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‘AMONG THE “ DOCKERS.” 
oy MArcos.” 


“The London Docks are at the doors of the 
East London Mission, and all the people living 
round about Cable Street and Ratcliff Highway 
and Wellclose Square are, directly or indirectly, 
dependent on that dock labour of which we are 
hearing so much. MHurrying through my 
morning tasks, I made for the Mission House. 
A friend who is in the shipping trade, encoun- 
tering me en route, poured a dismal tale in 
my ears. “‘ Trade was paralysed. Not a vessel 
could his firm unload or load. The strike was 
madness. It was a fight against the inevitable, 
and for the impossible. The dock companies, 
too, were demented. They would have to pay 
in law-suits more than the amount asked by 
the men.” I left him on the box seat of an 
omnibus, and made for the Mission House, 
There I fell in with an ex-President, who, that 
morning, had been to the docks. His brother 
had ships there, lying idle, with cargoes on 
board. “‘ But I sympathize with the dock 
labourers,” said he. ‘‘ Theirs is a hard case, 
and I hope the companies will yield and give 
them the 6d., and abolish the sweating.” I 
secured a stalwart companion. We sallied forth, 
and presently found ourselves on London 
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Bridge. The only goods traffic crossing the 
bridge was a brewer’s dray and a cart with a 
wine cask. Men, three or four deep, fringed the 
eastern parapet. A ribboned striker, in a 
smock, rattled a tin collecting-box as he 
sauntered through the crowd. What a strange 
sight greeted us as we looked down the river 
—the silent river! Steamers, barques, and 
barges there were in plenty. My comrade and 
I went down the steps to Billingsgate. Shrimps 
and winkles monopolized the trade along that 
savoury region. A man with a sherbet-can 
disconsolately sought the custom that would 
not come. Another in despair had shouldered 
his can, and was making tracks for a likelier 
market. We went to Tower Hill. A huge 
crowd of men stood in front of the “ balcony.” 
Banners with strange devices rested against 
the wall. Aloft stood a man—evidently “ boss 
of the demonstration ’’—with a broad coloured 
scarf on his shoulder. He was acting as mentor 
to a young fellow with a loud voice and a 
wonderful flow of words. The crowd cheered 
his points. Two or three policemen looked on ; 
but their services were not needed. There was 
perfect order. Presently the meeting came to 
an end. The banners were upraised. The band 
struck up a lively tune. A procession formed, 
and the crowd quietly dispersed. 
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“We set our faces towards Cable Street. 
The region was quiet, sad, desolate. A woman 
nursed her baby on a doorstep in Wellclose 
Square. The Old Mahogany Bar was all but 
deserted. We went to St. George’s, and 
thence to “‘ Paddy’s Goose.” A crowd of gaunt 
and hungry labourers stood about the door. 
The warning to landlords against rent claims 
was stretched in dingy calico across the street. 
We entered the hall, and found John Jameson 
and a band of workers—ladies of the Mission, 
young Richmond students, and others. ‘‘ Come 
in. We're glad to see you. We are just going 
to hold a meeting.” 

“I drew Mr. Jameson away to a table at the 
upper end of the room. ‘‘ How many men in 
your district are on strike? ”’ ‘“ About 3,000. 
Probably 2,000 families in the Mission district 
served by St. George’s, the Bar, and the 
“Goose” are affected. Here we are in the thick 
of it. This morning it was piteous to see the 
people. Some of them had had no food for 
three days. One poor fellow with his wife— 
they come to St. George’s—we found on 
Sunday. He had just one potato. Nearly every 
mother in our Mothers’ Meeting is destitute.” 

“Then Mr. Jameson explained that Mr. 
Doran had gone to the committee for relief 
tickets, and that the meeting about to be held 
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was for the purpose of arranging for the 
distribution. As he told me this, Doran and 
John Myring, who seemed to be a leading man 
among the dockers of those parts, entered the 
room. They had brought 500 shilling tickets 
for food. The doors were opened, and in poured 
the labourers. What a sight it was! Such a 
meeting was never before held in the ‘“‘ Goose ”’ 
hall. The platform was occupied by committee 
men and gangers. Jameson was chairman. I 
was curious to see how he would manage so 
novel a business. ‘‘ Working men,” he said, 
“this is a serious crisis. We must do every- 
thing decently and in order. Your good 
conduct, so far, has made an impression. You 
will keep up the credit of St. Katherine’s and 
London Docks. You are proving that ‘ Union 
is strength.’ I am sure that I may speak for 
the Rev. Peter Thompson, who, you know, is 
your friend and the friend of your wives and 
children. We all sympathize with the dockers. 
I believe your demands are reasonable and 
just.” 

‘Then he referred to the interest the Mission 
had shown in their wives and children, and how, 
winter by winter, they had tried to make their 
lives pleasanter. For the sake of the women 
and children he hoped the strike would soon 
come to an end, and that there would be an 
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amicable settlement. After explaining that the 
tickets were only for bona-fide men, and that 
they would be distributed under the eyes of 
their own gangers, he asked them whether 
they would consent to have a bit of breakfast 
in that room every morning while the strike 
lasted. ‘‘ We don’t want to break down your 
spirit of independence, but only to be kind 
in a brotherly way. And now permit me to 
say, as a bit of a religious chap, that Jesus 
Christ is the best friend the working man 
has,” and in a few rough and ready sentences 
he charmed them into seeing how good 
Christianity was. The speech was perfect in 
tact and manliness. It was received with a 
running fire of cheers. But the speaker never 
lost his head. 

‘ At this point a significant thing happened. 
A man came forward with a request. At first 
there was an uproar. But Jameson and the 
gangers soon restored order. The man said 
he was deputed to ask if his comrades might 
have the loan of the ‘“‘ Goose” for a union 
which they wanted to form. They wished to 
have a place where there was no intoxicating 
drink. They did not know where to go, so 
they came there. Mr. Jameson answered 
wisely. He was not master, but he would 
represent the case, and he was sure that their 
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appeal would receive the kindest and most 
careful consideration. 

‘Then John Myring spoke, giving an inter- 
esting account of the way in which he had 
secured help from the committee. But for its 
pitifulness it would have been amusing. After 
going hither and thither he at last was promised 
some tickets. 

‘“ But have you got a place in which the 
tickets can be properly distributed ? ” 

wees says 1: 

“ Whereis it 7" 

“I made bold to take it on myself to say, 
“The Goose Room, the Rev. Peter Thompson’s 
place.”” They’d promised me 250 tickets before ; 
but when I told them that they said I might 
have 500, and that if Mr. Thompson would 
come himself they’d give him a thousand.” 
Now, of course, all this was most interesting. 
I could not but see that these working men, 
who are supposed to hate parsons, trusted 
Peter Thompson and all his people. With the 
remote merits or demerits of the strike neither 
Jameson nor his friends have, for the moment, 
any concern. The present distress is the one 
thing they are bound to face. 

‘Half an hour later the schoolroom under 
St. George’s Chapel was crowded. John 
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Myring, with gangers, representatives of neigh- 
bouring committees, Richmond students, and 
Mr. Jameson, sat as a committee in a side room, 
The men came in one by one. All entitled to 
relief were known. A register was kept. Loafers 
and those who belonged to other districts were 
dismissed, and all was ended most satisfactorily. 
Meanwhile Doran and the ladies sang hymns 
to the great delight of those in the schoolroom. 
At one o’clock each day the wives are to go to 
the Mahogany Bar for soup, and there will be 
a free breakfast at “‘ Paddy’s Goose.” ’ 


The Rev. Peter Thompson was away for a 
much-needed holiday at the beginning of the 
strike, and day by day John Jameson wrote 
him details of what was being done, and urged 
his staying away as long as possible. Money 
and goods came from all quarters to help the 
unspeakable distress that existed amongst 
men, women, and children. A notable item 
was over {50 collected in the halls of the West 
London Mission—a very sure proof that the 
London Mission was ‘ one and indivisible.’ 

The President of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, the Rev. Charles H. Kelly, visited 
the men in St. George’s schoolroom at eight 
o’clock one morning, and spoke to them words 
of cheer and congratulation on their observance 
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of law and order and self-respect during their 
terrible struggle. There is no doubt that the 
high moral tone that was maintained was 
largely due to the characters of the leaders 
of the strike, John Burns and Ben Tillett. 
For one thing both were staunch teetotallers. 
Mr. Thompson never granted any request more 
gladly than that of the men to meet for their 
union at the ‘Goose,’ where there was no 
intoxicating drink. To-day Arthur Henderson 
is urging the members of the Trade Unions to 
hold their meetings away from public-houses. 
Since the dock strike both ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ 
and the Old Mahogany Bar have seen stirring 
meetings amongst the men, when strong drink 
certainly had nothing to do with any excite- 
ment that prevailed. It is significant that Peter 
Thompson and Mr. Charrington, of the Great 
Assembly Hall in the Mile End Road, were 
asked to serve as treasurers to two of the 
unions. It is as significant that at the anni- 
versary of the Mission, which fell in the 
October after the strike, five hundred dockers 
came straight from their work to St. George’s 
Chapel to show their appreciation of the help 
afforded them by the Mission. It wasa moving 
sight, ‘the strangest that we have ever 
witnessed in a Wesleyan chapel, and the most 
gratifying’; ‘an incident unparalleled in the 
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history of the relations of labour and the 
Church.’ 

Mr. Bolton Smart writes of the strike ‘ and 
its aftermath’: ‘ John Burns, Ben Tillett, 
and Tom Mann were the recognized leaders of 
the fight, while a great body of Christian 
thought and sympathy inspired the practical 
succouring of hungry women and children. 
To this service Peter Thompson gave his 
strength, and the whole strength of the great 
organization under his command. 

‘Those of us who shared that experience 
can never forget the bitterness and joy, the 
heart-break and hope of that period, or the 
central inspiring personality of our devoted 
chief. Thousands of women and little children 
looked to him daily as God’s provider, and to 
the everlasting honour of Peter Thompson he 
never once faltered, or failed them. Misunder- 
standing and prejudice, with opposition from 
quarters least expected, were simply brushed 
aside and forgotten. 

‘ As one of the memories of my life I can see 
him standing in the midst of 1,500 famished 
children; his face a kaleidoscope of human 
emotions, the sweetest and gentlest always 
predominant. Again I see him, the central 
figure of a mass meeting of dockers, encourag- 
ing, counselling, inspiring. How his great eyes 
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flashed with the light of battle! No wonder 
the men responded with their absolute 
confidence and affection. At last the battle 
was won; the “ docker’s tanner”’ was assured.’ 

In 1890 the anniversary of the dock strike 
was celebrated in Hyde Park. In telling words 
John Burns related to some 40,000 men the 
benefits of the strike and its far-reaching 
influence on the labour question. The men had 
caught the constitutional idea, and ‘ in working 
together for the common good they felt the 
wonderful humanizing influence of a corporate 
life.’ 

The dock strike not only proved the 
security of the place of the Mission in East 
London : it made its place more secure. 


This book purports to be a setting forth of 
the spirit of Peter Thompson’s life. ‘ His life 
for the last quarter of a century is the history 
of the East End Mission.’ Therefore the story 
of its inception has been told, and the story of 
its development and ultimate secure establish- 
ment at Stepney Central Hall. Certain main 
features have also been described. It has not 
been easy to ‘glance off’ such fascinating 
subjects. The East End Mission is not two 
chapels and one central hall and two music-halls 
and two other halls: it is not even the ‘ Wesley- 
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_ Anns’ themselves, though to them it is due 
that its character is sustained. Its silent, 
strong influence permeates the neighbourhood. 
It is ‘ Peter Thompson’s Mission ’ in more senses 
than one, for the character of the Mission is the 
character of the man. 


Peter Thompson is a grand worker with a big 
heart, a level head, and a mighty faith, but he is 
not a good showman. There are younger men that 
are hardly worthy to take off his boots who can 
give him points in stage-management; and the 
spectacular tells. The greatest asset of the 
Salvation Army is the old General, and they know 
how to use him. With Peter Thompson’s material 
a religious Barnum would thrill the nation; but 
Peter Thompson is no Barnum. I have just read 
his report, and compared it with others. In the 
things that make angels rejoice it has no equal. 
It abounds in miracles of saving power. If Christian 
people will read it there will be no lack of funds, 
but they don’t read. They want pictures—and 
a smart journalist. But, alas! the superintendent 
is old-fashioned, and has convictions about self- 
advertisement.— Joyful News, January 17, 1897. 


Many years ago a simple incident was 
related in the Mission at the workers’ meeting 
on a Monday morning. It has always seemed 
to the writer an indication of much of the 
untold work in East London that to-day is 
yielding the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 
The hall at Wapping is built of corrugated iron. 
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In summer time the heat inside is almost 
unbearable. As at all the places in the Mission, 
children swarm in the street—and the poetic 
charm of ‘ children’s voices’ is apt to vanish 
in times of stress. On this particular Sunday 
evening the preacher’s circumstances were far 
from happy: the heat inside and the dis- 
tracting noise outside seemed to bid defiance to 
any good influences. The preacher showed 
evidence of flagging, when suddenly the 
children’s noise ceased and a blessed peace stole 
over the place. Despite the heat the service 
was a very good one. A young man in the 
audience had slipped out and inveigled the 
children to a street round the corner, where 
throughout the evening he engaged their 
attention with stories and singing—at any rate 
with a programme that kept them in stillness. 
His name is not known, but the character of 
his work on that Sunday evening is the 
character of the greater part of the work of 
the East End Mission. 


CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS 


PETER THOMPSON had the principles of total 
abstinence in his very blood. In speaking at 
Exeter Hall in 1880 of his early temperance 
training, he said: ‘Let me first of all say, 
and I say it with gratitude to God, that I owe 
all to a plain, homely, country mother, a mother 
who never changed her bonnet with the 
fashions—a mother who taught me to look 
every man in the face as an honest man; 
a mother who daily consecrated me to God in 
prayer; a mother whose first influences and 
first teachings sanctified a teetotal farm, and 
was the means of allowing us to have the 
honour of a first place in the neighbourhood 
of Preston in conducting hay and corn harvests 
without a beer allowance on the entire farm.’ 
His mother’s temperance teaching was con- 
ducted on intelligent and practical lines. She 
did not merely ban the drink on the farm: 
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her womanly instinct provided ample supplies 
of tea and coffee, and as the long days of 
harvesting wore on the tea and coffee seemed 
to grow richer and more tasty. Eggs were 
added, and cream. In the evenings the har- 
vesters on the neighbouring farms were often 
weary, and excited with drink, while the 
‘Mythop lads’ experienced only the ordinary 
fatigue, for they had forgone the dissipations 
usually associated with harvesting, and it was 
a common experience that they finished their 
work in fewer hours than those who did not 
care to be so abstemious. Peter’s good mother 
had the joy of seeing all the members of her 
large family grow up as teetotallers. 

In the midst of the hard fight it is well to 
withdraw occasionally and meditate on the 
inspiring influences of bygone days the story 
of which has been passed along the generations. 
Peter Thompson, in his early youth, was closely 
associated with Joseph Livesey, whom he 
always regarded as his father in temperance 
work. Joseph Livesey’s lecture on malt was 
one of the earliest things he read. Month after 
month his ‘father’ would send the earnest 
young temperance advocate parcels of litera- 
ture for distribution. Mr. Thompson at this 
time was secretary of the Fylde Temperance 
Union. 
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_ Joseph Livesey foresaw a position for the lad 
in aggressive temperance work, and showed a 
personal and affectionate regard for him. When 
Mr. Thompson had long been known as a 
‘doughty ’ fighter against the liquor traffic he 
described at a meeting a recent interview with 
“his father in teetotal work’: ‘When I 
entered his room I found his head white with 
a crown of glory, pure and stainless in his 
advocacy of this great movement; and just as 
I left the room he put his hand on my shoulder 
and said: “ God bless you in your course.” ’ 
The prayer was fully answered. Mr. Thomp- 
son ever held an advanced position in all 
temperance teaching. He knew no compromise. 
All his experiences in East London strength- 
ened his position. As through the years the 
various issues of his party were at stake he 
rose to the occasion. He hada well-thought-out 
position, and in no uncertain words he gave 
expression to it. His strong comradeship was 
sought after, not only for speaking in public, 
but for his judgement, ‘ his extensive know- 
ledge, and his practical mind,’ indeed for the 
kind of assistance that is often keenly needed. 
He deplored the fact that Christian men and 
women have capital in the liquor traffic: it 
was beyond his understanding that church life 
should in any way be maintained by it. 
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When the compensation proposals of the 
Government were before the public in 1890 
they called forth a correspondence between the 
Right Honourable C. T. Ritchie, M.P., who at 
that time represented the borough of St. 
George’s-in-the-East in Parliament, and had 
charge of the measure, and the Rev. Peter 
Thompson, whose principles of work in the 
area of the Mission seemed likely to be violated 
utterly. 

We quote the first paragraphs of the first 
letter Mr. Thompson wrote to Mr. Ritchie, 
because it indicates the spirit of the entire 
correspondence : 


* IR, 

‘In accordance with the wish of the 
meeting held in St. George’s Wesleyan Chapel, 
Cable Street, E., May 6, 1890, I have now the 
honour of forwarding to you their resolution. 
After the strong expression of opinion through- 
out the country two years ago the proposal 
to grant compensation to persons interested in 
licensed houses in case the licences are discon- 
tinued has filled some of us with surprise and 
indignation. Permit me to call your attention 
to the following facts, relating to the parish 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, which forms so 
important a part of your own constituency. 
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“(1) We have a public-house or beer-house 
to every 39 inhabited houses in the parish, or 
a public-house or beer-house to every 360 of 
the population, including children. 

‘(2) Infant mortality is terribly high. Out 
of the total 1,113 deaths registered in the parish 
last year, 537 were children under five years of 
age. Our pauperism is simply alarming. Of 
the 1,113 deaths last year, 253 died in the work- 
house, or more than two out of every nine, 
including children, were paupers. Taking the 
actual number of deaths of persons over 
twenty years of age (and deaths in the 
workhouse are almost entirely among the 
old), we find the alarming result that out of 
530 deaths, 253 died paupers, or nearly 48 per 
cent. 

‘ Now, any one residing here and observing 
the actual life must be impressed with the fact 
that the worst conditions and ills of the parish 
—poverty, impurity, and all forms of crime— 
grow out of, or are involved with, the public- 
houses of the district. I have forty ladies and 
gentlemen who work with me in this Mission, 
and we are unanimous in this judgement, and 
feel intensely upon it.’ 


The correspondence called forth letters of 


encouragement to Mr. Thompson from all parts 
F 
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of the country, and he was truly thankful for 
them. At the anti-compensation demonstration 
held in Hyde Park in June, 1890, Wesleyans 
were very prominent, and the Wesleyans from 
the East London Mission were especially so. 
Seven hundred and fifty of the most ragged of 
the street urchins who were wont to gather in 
St. George’s Chapel that day had a drive to 
Hyde Park ‘ all for nothing.’ The chance of the 
drive soon became widely known, and eleven 
hundred children flocked to get the privilege. 
Those children had not an idea of the appeal 
they made. Over the vehicles which conveyed 
them appeared the suggestive words: ‘ Who 
will compensate these ? ’ 

In relation to local option, Mr. Thompson 
liked to quote the dockers’ request to hold 
their union meetings at ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ away 
from any allurements to drink. He took it as 
a suggestive indication of the trend of the 
feeling in the neighbourhood. 

In its time the Mission has done effectual] 
work in opposing licences. Year after year the 
same group of men and women would faithfully 
appear at the Licensing Sessions of the London 
County Council. ‘The same old crew,’ one 
publican called them in despair. Difficult as 
their work was, they received encouragement 
from the comments that were made on the 
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admirable way in which their work was 
conducted. 

In the annual report of the Mission in 1892 
we find these words :— 


CHRIST IN MUNICIPAL LIFE. 


We took a strong and active part in opposing 
the renewal of licences to two music-halls in the 
district, and with the hearty co-operation of others 
succeeded in securing the vote of the London 
County Council against their renewal. It proved 
a most difficult, prolonged, and expensive work, 
and involved a large amount of care on the part 
of several of our workers. 


It was owing to a reference in 1895 to these 
oppositions that the proprietors of East End, 
the Rev. Peter Thompson and the Rev. John 
Howard, became defendants in a libel action 
that dragged on for two years. It involved a 
heavy expenditure in more costly things than 
money. Methodism stood by the East End 
Mission in its prolonged warfare, and in 1897 
‘ the little paper left the court without a stain 
on its character.’ One of the most remarkable 
features in the case was the character of the 
witnesses—men and women who had been 
rescued from the ways of sin in the East End, 
and who gladly and bravely gave their 
testimony for the sake of those who were trying 
to raise the tone of the neighbourhood. 
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This libel action called forth an immense 
amount of interest, both in the papers that were 
against the two halls losing their licence and 
in the papers that urged the public to uphold 
the two defendants, who, much against their 
own tastes, became involved in all the dark 
doings of the unsavoury places in East London, 
to the sole end that they might be made pure. 
It was announced with bitterness by the 
upholders of the music-halls that while a special 
fund was raised for the defendants no such fund 
was forthcoming for the other side. All over 
England, and even in Scotland, comments and 
criticisms were made, and the illustrated papers 
had pages of pictures. 

The Rev. Walford Green, who was a life-long 
friend to the Mission, became treasurer to the 
special fund that was raised to meet this libel 
action, and Methodism was not slow to respond 
to his demands. 

In the report for 1894 we read again of the 
Missioners being in evidence at the Licensing 
Sessions: ‘In the Tower Hamlets Division 
forty-eight new licences were applied for, 
including public-house, beer and wine, and 
grocers’ licences. Of these, we rejoice to say, 
forty-one were refused, while those granted 
were mainly to extensions of premises that will 
not greatly increase the facilities for drinking.’ 
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In 1897 the Rev. Peter Thompson was a 
witness before the Royal Commission for the 
Licensing Laws. 

In the autumn of 1908 there was a united 
temperance campaign in East London. Its 
programme was ‘ total abstinence,’ and there 
was no holding back on the part of any of the 
churches. From every platform the teaching 
was direct and earnest, and bespoke an attitude 
towards the drink question that Mr. Thompson 
had not guessed at when the campaign was 
mooted. He rejoiced greatly in the public 
opinion that had been roused. The publicans 
knew how to respect him. On the day of Peter 
Thompson’s funeral a prominent public-house 
in Commercial Road placed its flag half-mast 
high. 

The Wesleyan East End Mission, at the head of 
which is the Rev. Peter Thompson, has, since its 
inauguration, identified itself with every great 
social question that has arisen in East London, 
and, at the time of the dock strike, and in all the 
movements for aiding the unemployed it has 
rendered signal service——These words appeared 
in London on December 14, 1893. 


The spirit of the words is maintained in the 
letter from Sir John Williams Benn, on October 
21, 1909, to the editor of East End: ‘ You have 
had many testimonies from among the toiling 
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population for whom the good “ Bishop” 
laboured. But he had another ministry—one 
of hope and encouragement to those of us who 
endeavour in the legislative and municipal 
field to provide machinery wherewith to assist 
that practical Christian work among the poor 
in which Peter Thompson so rejoiced and 
excelled. When baffled and disappointed in 
public work, when the forces of darkness 
seemed overwhelming, a cheering word from 
“my big brother ’’ has often given new energy 
and hope for fresh conflict. And what courage 
he possessed! Whatever the personal cost to 
himself or his Mission, he never hesitated to 
stand up for what he believed to be right. 
When I was in St. George’s East—living there 
—he was as a great breakwater against a 
deluge of drink and misery. In the early days 
of the unemployed question we laboured 
together in connexion with the Mansion House 
Fund.’ 

Peter Thompson believed with all his heart 
that the East End of London needs no other 
gospel than the gospel of Jesus Christ; he 
believed with equal conviction that its opera- 
tions are impeded on every side unless national 
and municipal affairs are conducted on such 
principles as are associated with the name of 
men like Sir John Benn. This deep-rooted 
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conviction explains much in Mr. Thompson’s 
public life. He could not see the slightest line 
of demarcation between teaching the ‘ gospel- 
temperance,’ which is the only efficacious 
temperance teaching for the ‘ East-Ender,’ and 
seeking to return the man who stands for 
temperance and municipal reform to his seat in 
Parliament and in the London County Council, 
or the Borough Council and the Board of 
Guardians. It seemed to him almost as im- 
portant to get the right guardian on the 
board in St. George’s-in-the-East as that 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference should 
send him the right colleague for his mission 
work. 

Equalization of the rates was his immediate 
concern. He never could understand the rights 
of the case of the rich men of the City using the 
East End thoroughfares to get their goods to 
the docks, and leaving all the upkeep of the 
thoroughfares to the poor East London 
ratepayers. 

In London, May 30, 1895, there is an inter- 
view with the Rev. Peter Thompson with the 
headings: ‘ The Social Service of the L.C.C. ’ ; 
‘The Greatest Cause of Poverty’; ‘The 
Docks of To-day’; ‘Experiments with the 
Unemployed’; ‘ A “‘ Model” Union’ ; ‘ Sug- 
gestions for Poor Law Reform’; ‘ Women 
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Workers and their Wages.’ On all such ques- 
tions his judgements were sought after, and in 
this case there were many comments in the 
papers on his opinions. 

When a public library was suggested for St. 
George’s-in-the-East Mr. Thompson was invited 
to serve on the committee. 

For twenty years he was a member of the 
Board of Guardians, and he took the liveliest 
interest in the work of the Stepney Council 
of Public Welfare. He acted on it in several 
capacities, and its personnel was his constant 
concern. Peter Thompson belonged indeed to 
the public life of East London. 

After the dock strike in 1889, when a 
certain number of men were secured per- 
manent work, there was a displacement of some 
six thousand casual dockers, of whom the 
Daily Chronicle of January 27, 1893, writes: 
‘It is perfectly heartrending to read our 
correspondent’s description of the abject para- 
lysis of the energy, enterprise, and initiative 
of these poor people. The Wesleyan mission- 
aries and visitors give most mournful accounts 
of the bareness of the homes, of the sacrifices 
which the poor make for the poor, of the 
pawnbrokers whose shops are so glutted with 
articles of furniture that they will take no 
more as securities for loans, not even though 
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‘they be blankets.’ The evil of casual employ- 
ment had been thought out by an expert 
committee, but the immediate effect of trying 
to prevent it was to augment the number of 
unemployed to an alarming and distressing 
extent. In the long run the decasualizing of 
dock labour was an untold good, but for the 
time being the casual labourer suffered almost 
intolerably. He was a man who could do 
‘anything,’ which practically meant that he 
could do ‘ nothing.’ His life consisted of going 
from his home to the docks to find a casual job. 
When the casual job was denied him he was 
left high and dry—stranded. It was to deal 
with some 6,000 of such men that the Mansion 
House Committee was formed in 1892. Its 
head quarters were at Stepney Temple, where 
the Central Hall now stands. The Rev. C. H. 
Turner was the first chairman, and ultimately 
the Rev. Peter Thompson was elected chairman, 
whilst Mr. H. V. Toynbee and Mr. Bolton 
Smart became joint honorary secretaries. Other 
members of the committee were: Mr. Benn, 
M.P. (now Sir John Benn), Mr. Charrington, 
Mr. Steadman, L.C.C., Mr. Loch (secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society). The com- 
mittee was in no sense sectarian or partisan. 
With a view to testing the competence of the 
men who required help, the London County 
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Council, who were in full sympathy with the 
aims of the enterprise, permitted the use of 
forty acres of waste land in West Ham which 
were ultimately to be used for allotments. The ~ 
conditions laid down were :— 


(x) The men must belong exclusively to the 
class of casual dock labourers. 

(2) They must be living within a strictly 
defined area, and must prove residence within 
this area for at least the past year. 


In the Pall Mall Gazette of March 20, 1894, 
this interesting paragraph appeared reporting 
the success with which the committee had 
met :— 


THE UNEMPLOYED CONFERENCE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


On the Lord Mayor’s invitation, subscribers and 
others interested in the Mansion House Unem- 
ployed Scheme visited the work in progress at the 
Abbey Mills allotments in West Ham. The Rev. 
Peter Thompson, chairman of the committee, 
and Mr. Bolton Smart received the party, and an 
interesting account of the committee’s success was 
furnished. Operations are being carried out on some 
marsh land belonging to the London County 
Council, which the committee of the Conference 
is engaged in laying out in allotments of a tenth 
of an acre apiece. Once the roads and dykes have 
been formed perhaps 300 allotments will be 
secured, Some are already prepared, and are 
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being attended to by the artizans who have 
secured rentings. In the laying out of the ground 
the committee has at work an average of forty-five 
men per day of eight hours, sixpence being a 
minimum for an hour’s work. 


Many of these men had been literally starved 
out before they appealed to the committee. 
Several of them had {20 worth of pawn tickets 
on hand, and one had £35 worth. 

For some years now Mr. Bolton Smart has 
been superintendent of the Hollesley Bay 
Labour Colony, Suffolk, under the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London. His experi- 
ences in East London stand him in good stead. 

In 1895 a strong committee of the Christian 
Social Union was formed to begin operations 
to help the unemployed in a novel way. On 
this committee Mr. Thompson served. The 
purpose was to raise money to buy a farm at 
Lingfield of about a hundred acres, where able- 
bodied men, who were unemployed, should find 
remunerative and healthy labour. It was a 
Christian farm colony, with a ‘ house father ’ 
and a ‘ house mother ’—‘ a colony of mercy,’ 
actuated by the book of that name written by 
Miss Sutter. 

At a later date, in the winter of 1902-3, 
Mr. Thompson consented to be director of the 
fund that eventually came to be called ‘ Winter 
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and Want,’ which was called forth by the 
sufferings of the poor in East London when 
there were many unemployed and the winter 
was particularly bitter. The fund was begun 
by Mr. John Crowle, of Slaters, Limited, who 
gave {500. The Daily News and the Daily 
Chronicle gave their vigorous support, and 
much attention was called to the prevailing 
distress. Daily articles appeared in these 
papers, and visitors came from all parts of 
London to see the work that was being done, 
and in many cases to help in the very careful 
investigations that were carried out. 

In 1906 there was an exhibition in London 
that called for no Imre Kiralfy to awaken the 
interest of the public. It hada living, burning, 
human interest all its own. This was the 
Sweated Industries Exhibition at Queen’s Hall. 
It evoked more widespread attention than its 
promotors had ever dreamed of. To see it 
was never to forget it, and the hand-book is 
to-day a text-book for all social workers. 
Within ten days of the opening of the exhibition 
the first edition of the hand-book, numbering 
five thousand copies, was sold out. The idea 
of the exhibition came from Germany, where 
the Heimarbeit-Ausstellung was opened on 
January 11, 1906. It attracted a vast amount 
of interest, and the committee worked for 
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permanent results. No attempt was made to 
bring the workers from their homes, but the 
exhibits were set out so as to illustrate the 
successive phases of their various kinds of 
work. The exhibition made a very painful 
impression in Germany. The Empress went to 
it, and was much touched by all she saw. 

In England no such exhibition had ever been 
seen, and the proprietors of the Daily News 
sought to promote one. A large amount of 
organization was required to secure the added 
element of interest due to the presence of living 
workers, and the exhibition of the actual 
process of the manufactures. But the extra 
work entailed was repaid by the results. An 
influential committee was called together. The 
task of getting into personal touch with the 
down-trodden workers, and then making the 
way clear for them to be at such an exhibition 
without detriment to their future, was not 
easy. Peter Thompson was invited to be a 
member of the National Anti-Sweating League, 
and he showed an unabating interest in it. 
Members of the Mission, sweated workers of 
all descriptions, spent days at the exhibition, 
and were in the novel position of having 
numberless questions asked about their work 
and of receiving a sympathy they never 
before had known. Mr. Richard Mudie-Smith 
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undertook the whole organization. Within four 
years the National Anti-Sweating League had 
the satisfaction of seeing the establishment of 
Trade Boards. No one watched the bill 
through Parliament with more keen interest 
than Mr. Thompson. He knew so well what it 
meant for the vast body of workers in East . 
London. 

In the life of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
Peter Thompson took a prominent part. He 
was a familiar figure at all Methodist gatherings 
in London, and was known well in the provinces 
and in remote villages. In 1892 he was elected 
to the Legal Hundred. For thirty years he was 
secretary to the committee for the examination 
of candidates for the ministry. This brought 
him peculiarly into touch with all his brother 
ministers, and no doubt did much to secure the 
wide response to the Rev. Thomas E. Wester- 
dale’s appeal to raise £27,000 for the mission to 
his memory. 

In 1889 he promoted a book fund for the aid 
of local preachers and class-leaders. He made 
a discriminating choice of books, and the Rev. 
William Arthur rejoiced to help him, whilst 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton gave him liberal 
terms. It was a matter of true appreciation to 
the Methodist people at the time that a man 
involved in most arduous mission work should 
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yet detach himself sufficiently to assist in this 
way the ordinary circuit worker. He was the 
proprietor and editor of Experience, and was 
also one of the editors of Out-and-Out, the 
organ of the Out-and-Out Band. But writing 
was not his medium of expression. When he 
was leaving college Dr.. Pope honoured him by 
seeking his help in the various writing in which 
he was involved. But Mr. Thompson had made 
a resolve to write nothing until he was forty, 
by which time he felt his judgement must be 
ripe. When he was forty he was immersed in 
East London work, and his energies found relief 
in other ways than in writing. 


CHAPTER VI 
SKETCH OF CHARACTER 


‘PETER THOMPSON’ is a name truly loved 
and revered in Methodism, honoured in other 
churches, known up and down the country. 
His work is familiar in the colonies, and 
wherever English people gather; and to the 
East End Mission there is a constant flow of 
visitors from all parts of the world who come 
to consider its methods. No man was more 
true to Methodism than Mr. Thompson. He 
studied its polity, and was on all the important 
Connexional committees. To his Methodist 
upbringing, without doubt, we trace his work 
and influence, but to the men he met on 
committees for the welfare of the people, to the 
philanthropist who sought his counsel, to the 
journalist who came to him for facts, he was 
Peter Thompson the man, and it is more than 
likely that many a comrade in hard work 
hardly knew to which church he belonged. His 
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calling brought him into contact with men of 
all creeds and of all nationalities. He enjoyed 
fellowship with them, and his geniality, large 
experience, good judgement, and, last but 
not least, his lack of self-seeking, brought him 
acknowledgement and appreciation. 

When the Archbishop of York left Stepney, 
no man realized the loss to East London more 
keenly than Peter Thompson; and at the 
farewell gathering at the People’s Palace, when 
that great hall was packed to the utmost, he 
was asked, with the Hon. Harry Lawson, the 
Mayor of Stepney, to speak on behalf of the 
Stepney Council of Public Welfare. The Arch- 
bishop of York, in his response, took the 
opportunity of drawing attention to the fact 
that he, a staunch Churchman, and the Rev. 
Peter Thompson, an equally staunch Noncon- 
formist, had been able to sink all their 
differences, and, with perfect unanimity, to 
work for the religious, moral, and social 
uplifting of East London. 

One little incident may serve to illustrate the 
significance attached by other churches to the 
work of the ‘ Nonconformist Bishop,’ as he 
was wont to be called. One Sunday evening he 
was walking to the Old Mahogany Bar, and, 
in Cable Street, two priests, evidently strangers 


to East London, inquired of him the way to 
G 
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’s Church. ‘ He is a friend of mine,’ said 
Mr. Thompson, as he directed them. They then 
inquired the name of their informant, and, 
on being told, shook hands most cordially, 
for, as they said, ‘Everybody knows Peter 
Thompson’s work for East London.’ 

In England and Ireland he seldom went for 
a railway journey but some one claimed 
acquaintance with him. One day it was a 
ticket inspector on a Manchester station, an 
old St. George’s boy, who cheered the ‘ Bishop ’ 
in a few minutes’ conversation by reminding 
him of a sermon he had preached fifteen years 
ago on the text ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead.’ Another time a porter on a little wayside 
station would address him by name, and ask 
for the privilege of carrying his bag. He had 
heard a temperance address in one of the towns 
of the North. Methodism greeted him every- 
where. He was one of her most familiar 
figures. After his death Dr. Crawford Johnson 
wrote: ‘ Dear old friend ! How we loved you! 
Always so full of sunshine and enthusiasm. 
All Irish Methodism weeps at. his grave to-day ! 
No English minister was so well known and so 
universally beloved.’ 

That leonine head and the penetrating eyes, 
that have so often been described, made his 
personality one not easily to be forgotten. 
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He did not suffer from mistaken identity— 
except on one occasion when a number of 
people on a railway station asked to shake 
hands with him, and afterwards he discovered, 
to his great amusement, that they had 
taken him for jong the famous American 
evangelist. 

The following incident, related to Mr. 
Thompson in a letter, afforded him equal 
entertainment: ‘My host went to see a 
cricket match between Australians and 
Englishmen in Birmingham, and sat on the 
grand-stand with a number of young men. 
When W. G. Grace appeared from the pavilion 
with bat in hand one of these young men said : 
“T say, isn’t he just like Peter Thompson ! ” 
My host turned round, and the others, seeing 
him smile, asked him if he knew Mr. Thompson, 
and, upon his replying in the affirmative, they 
shook hands, and at once had things in 
common.’ 

But although he was so well known in a 
general sense, a nearer acquaintance always 
surprised people. They were not prepared for 
his versatility. It seemed fitting he should 
talk about the Poor Law, the Housing of the 
Poor, the Port of London Bill, Equalization 
of Rates, and the Anti-Sweating League; but 
when, with equal fluency, he discoursed to a 
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young man on the derivation of words, and 
spoke with evident feeling of that low shelf 
in his study where were the Sanskrit and 
Anglo-Saxon Grammars, laid aside at the 
beginning of his career by the advice of his 
honoured tutor, Dr. Geden, who saw a wider 
career for his student than that of the book- 
worm: when ‘ flies’ were discussed with the 
fishermen, and guide-books were out for 
holidays: when the children appeared and 
were instantly fascinated with this great big 
man who met them on their own level—then 
people wondered. 

‘ Quite a sporting chap,’ was the schoolboy’s 
summing-up, whilst those to whom life had 
brought deep sorrows and joys would find 
themselves unveiling their hearts to a man 
of many experiences, interpreted by an 
observant, passionate, tender heart. He had 
much to conquer in his inner life, and had 
‘wrestled hard,’ and having conquered he 
never failed to sympathize with those who 
were in the throes. 

In the sick-room he was perfectly at home. 
His presence was never disconcerting, but 
brought with it a sense of peace and a breath 
of larger life. For many years in the inner 
sanctity of home life, his coming and going 
were the life and breath of his invalid wife, 
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whom he nursed with tenderest solicitude. 
He read aloud for hours of each day to her, 
and her companionship was his inspiration in 
the stress of public life. 

A City man having heard of Peter Thompson’s 
work in the East End, inquired of Dr. Leete, 
who was then working in the Mission, ‘ Who 
is this Peter Thompson, and what is he like? ’ 
After a pause the naif answer was given: 
‘Large, physically and psychically.’ 

In East London every gift and grace can be 
used, and every side of Peter Thompson’s 
nature was called upon to serve his life-work. 
‘The Methodist Great-heart’ he came to be 
called. 

Little children adored him. His first success 
in the East End was made through overtures 
to the children. Old St. George’s was a for- 
saken place. In earlier days it had had its 
well-to-do congregation, and the congregation 
had moved away. Nothing could be further 
from the thoughts of the poor, degraded people 
who lived in the neighbourhood than that 
they should make the chapel their home. 
But the children came into the schoolroom and 
liked the warmth and the light. They expanded 
their lungs with the hymns that they learnt 
to sing from memory ; they knew Miss Salmond, 
they knew Mr. Jameson, and they knew Peter 
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Thompson. When the parents would not come 
to the chapel, the ‘ Wesley-anns,’ as the 
children familiarly called the company, came 
to the parents. 

And what a coming it was! Angel Gardens 
and Paradise Court and Grace’s Alley belied 
their names. When the company entered, the 
inhabitants were prepared at any cost to drive 
them out. Violent means were resorted to. 
But to the great undoing of the dwellers in the 
courts, their children came to the rescue. 
They had talked of the ‘ Wesley-anns’: the 
names of the workers had been made familiar 
in their one-room homes, and now the children 
gave a loyal, enthusiastic welcome, and the 
inhabitants stared. The superintendent, ever 
ready to seize an opportunity, set the children 
singing, and they did sing. 

Since the day when that hymn was first 
sung in the court, people have come from all 
parts of the world to hear the children sing. 
No words can describe it. It makes its own 
appeal. Strong men weep to hear it. Workers 
in the Mission who have listened to it for years 
find themselves continually moved. In St. 
George’s to-day, in Stepney Central Hall, at 
the Lycett, at the Old Mahogany Bar, the 
singing continues. The children of the first 
children are in the meetings now, and in all the 
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courts and alleys the hymns are made familiar. 
This ministry of song is extended by the 
hymn-sheets that are given out week by week 
to make known the services of the seven centres 
of the Mission. These hymns are carefully 
chosen with a view to teach the truths of the 
gospel, and the superintendent was.as particular 
to have them accurate in every respect as is 
the literary man with his most precious manu- 
script. 

Peter Thompson’s name will always be 
connected with the children of East London, 
and his success in gathering the vast numbers 
was the outcome of a true regard for them. 
A very poor neglected little girl had a ticket 
for a Christmas Tea at the Great Assembly 
Hall. Her appearance attracted attention, and 
she was asked where she came from. ‘The 
Wesley-ann,’ was the reply. ‘ What do they 
teach you there?’ ‘ Jesus loves me,’ she said, 
with a bright smile. When the ‘ Bishop’ 
heard of it he was silent, for he had never had 
more eloquent testimony. 

On the Sunday after his death some little 
children at Stepney Central Hall came running 
to their teacher to tell her of the great calamity 
that had befallen them. ‘Oh, teacher, Peter 
Thompson’s dead.’ They loved him, and’ 
treated him as one of themselves. 
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‘Good morning, Peter Thompson,’ was the 
democratic but perfectly courteous greeting 
they gave him in the street. 

But it was not alone in East London— 
everywhere up and down the country little 
children loved him. He romped with them, 
and petted them, and teased them and spoilt 
them; and when they grew into men and 
women they never forgot the playmate of their 
childhood. They took an awfwi delight in the 
loud whistle he made with his fingers in his 
lips, and hardly knew whether to be afraid or 
pleased. One little girl in a provincial town 
was overheard scolding her nurse because she 
could not whistle like Mr. Thompson. Many 
a gleeful scene might be recorded. At a certain 
house where he went on business, the invitation 
to dinner was generally followed by a telephone 
message to come half an hour earlier for a game 
with the children. They expected the arrange- 
ment, and so did he. 

It seems a far cry from Peter Thompson, the 
playmate of little children, to Peter Thompson, 
the friend of the dockers, whom they loved 
and trusted so well that they perpetuated 
his memory by the portrait on the banner of 
the Dockers, Riverside, and General Labourers’ 
Union, of which Ben Tillett is the secre- 
tary. 
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It is a farther cry from Peter Thompson 
in the sick-room to the militant Peter Thompson 
in committee. His passionate denunciations 
and the flowing tide of his wrath, when he was 
roused, are not to be forgotten. But his trans- 
parency of character made those who were 
opposed to him realize that it was for principle 
he waged warfare, and when he could not see 
eye to eye with his fellow workers they were 
wont to say with Canon Barnett : ‘He was a 
dear opponent’ ; or with the Rev. William L. 
Watkinson: ‘If Peter Thompson had an 
enemy we know that his enemy was in the 
wrong.’ 

It is one of the glories of the East End 
Mission that workers have gone forth from it 
not only to the outer East End and all over 
the United Kingdom, but also to the far places 
of the earth. To Peter Thompson there was 
no ‘Home’ and ‘Foreign.’ He delighted to 
think of those who had worked with him in 
East London carrying the gospel to India, 
to China, to Armenia, to South Africa, to 
California, to Canada. 

To the joy of the whole Mission the wide- 
spread evangelization connected with its name 
was crystallized in a phrase used by old Father 
Bland, a noteworthy convert at the Old 
Mahogany Bar. A number of these missionaries 
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came within his ken, and he wanted to pray 
for them all. The list was embarrassing, and 
one evening at the prayer-meeting he got out 
the words ‘ God bless,’ and then again ‘ God 
bless,’ but he could get no farther. The pause 
became ominous. It was followed by a rush of 
words: ‘God bless the East End Mission all 
over the world.’ 

‘The East End Mission all over the world’ 
was capable of practical service to its ‘ mother ’ 
in East London, as the superintendent shrewdly 
discovered. On one occasion he had leased a 
house in Whitechapel for one of his junior 
colleagues. Through change in circumstances 
he was obliged to leave before the lease ran out. 
The house was sub-let, and then the occupant 
made off without paying his rent. Such were 
the exigencies of the housing problem to which 
the superintendent of the Mission was subject. 
The debtor was traced to South Africa. A 
young lawyer, who had begun life in the area 
of the Mission in East London, and had found 
his way to South Africa, gave his services to 
recover the money. And recovered it was, 
and sent with due triumph back to the 
superintendent. 

In East End, the organ of the Mission for 
Some twenty years, inaugurated by the Rev. 
Samuel Chadwick, and subsequently edited by 
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‘the Rev. John Howard and Mr. Frank Smith, 
the column allotted to the ‘ East End Mission 
all over the World’ was one of unvarying 
interest, and kept in touch those who, in the 
rush of life, would otherwise probably have 
known little of one another. 

The ‘ Bishop’ would urge completest pre- 
paration for those who contemplated going 
abroad; the doctor must take time for a 
good degree ; the nurse for thorough training. 
When he heard of their accomplishments, both 
before they went and afterwards, he was most 
appreciative. 

It was a matter of considerable surprise to 
strangers to see the Foreign Field on sale at the 
various centres of the Mission, and to hear of 
Easter offerings for Zenana work and well- 
supported missionary meetings; but a nearer 
acquaintance showed that these things were all 
an indication of the large spirit of evangeli- 
zation with which the Mission is instinct. 

We cannot put the characteristics of a man’s 
personality into water-tight compartments. 
They are inter-dependent. In this chapter the 
outstanding features of Mr. Thompson’s 
individuality have been touched upon, and in 
subsequent chapters those qualities that 
essentially made him the Peter Thompson we 
knew will be more closely dealt with. 
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But there is one quality in which all the 
others were rooted and grounded. Christ said: 
‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Myself.’ Peter Thompson 
believed it, and ventured his whole life on the 
belief. He lived for it, and he died for it. His 
life was dominated by the majestic simplicity 
of his belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 
PURPOSE 
LEN ETT 


PuRPOSE was certainly an _ outstanding 
feature of Mr. Thompson’s character. And 
perhaps of it more than of all the other qualities 
we may say it is impossible to speak inde- 
pendently. From boyhood purpose marked 
all that he did. 

At the time of his conversion he wrote the 
definite resolve: ‘From this day I will live 
and work for Thee.’ It was dated March 18, 
1865, and duly signed. 

His training had given him a high standard 
for the qualifications of a good business man, 
and all through life he kept before him the 
determination made as a young man to be 
as accurate and as business-like in Christian 
work as he had been in the affairs of the 
world. 
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When quite a boy his older relatives discussed 
him to his disadvantage. ‘ Peter is an idle 
lad,’ said one. ‘ Leave him alone,’ said another, 
. ‘thee’ll see he’ll do well whatever he Jikes 
to do.’ 

How this principle found expression in his 
later life, which was cause and which was 
effect, is too nice a psychological question to 
be entered upon here. Suffice to say it had 
much to do with Peter Thompson’s ‘ relish’ 
of life. 

‘The father of the man’ is to be seen in 
the story of his acquiring that whistle with 
his fingers whereby he fascinated all little 
children. He had heard and seen it done, and 
he was not to be satisfied until he could do 
it himself. So Peter absented himself for a 
whole day. Meals were forgotten, and duties 
were neglected, but the whistle was made his 
own. The fact that by evening he could whistle 
with any two of his fingers was ample compen- 
sation for any penalty he was called upon to 
pay. In later life the same infectious enthusiasm 
characterized all his work. When he matricu- 
lated at Didsbury College, German was one of 
the subjects, but he acquired conversational 
German by the regular walks taken for this 
purpose with a fellow student who had lived 
in Germany. 
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His secretary would talk of him with 
mingled regard and despair. The office table 
would be covered with papers, not relating to 
the Mission alone, but to the many other 
interests with which Mr. Thompson was 
involved. Letters were to be answered, 
accounts were to be finished, printing was to 
be arranged, papers were to be filed. One day 
Mr. Thompson came into the midst of the 
embarrassment. With mortification, tempered 
by amusement, the secretary records the 
issue. ‘See, John, you sit there and do this ’ 
—one small piece of work. Off came the 
‘Bishop’s’ coat: he sat to the busy table, 
and in two or three hours it was cleared : his 
secretary, having finished the small amount 
of work allotted to him, stood by silently. 
No comment was made. The humorous 
situation was appreciated by each, and after- 
wards when the office often bore the same 
aspect the secretary, with reverent and 
unstinted admiration, would picture the 
superintendent’s dealing with it. 

For fourteen years Peter Thompson dreamed 
of Stepney Central Hall. Plans drawn out at 
the time of his first conception of the scheme 
are still in existence. 

No one more fully than the ‘Bishop’ 
realized the monotony of life in East London, 
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and to relieve it he would lead the workers 
to special enterprise. This meant oftentimes 
that he had first to conceive the project, 
and then to fire the enthusiasm of those 
who were to carry it through. He did this 
not only by creating feeling on the subject, 
but, we may say, he infected the intelligence. 
Ways and means were studied until everybody’s 
brains were alert. He denounced ‘ ruts,’ and 
with all his conservatism he was well aware of 
the dangers of living on tradition. It was at 
the times when the whole Mission was engaged 
in one common project that the buoyant 
hopefulness and the contagious spirit of the 
superintendent made itself felt. 

As place after place was added to the 
Mission, the danger of their becoming units, 
instead of entering into the corporate life of 
the Mission, became imminent. It was a 
tendency the superintendent strenuously 
combated. Yet everything favoured it. Each 
centre is engrossed with its own interests: 
Stepney Central Hall is two miles away from 
the Mission Hall at Wapping, and no train 
or tram is available to lessen the journey. 
When trams are available, pennies to the East 
End Methodist are often not available. But 
despite all obstacles the superintendent 
attained his end, and to-day the united life 
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of the Mission is the object of envy to those 
churches in East London that stand sadly 
alone. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BROAD SYMPATHIES 


PETER THOMPpsoN’s character was laid on 
generous lines, and it is impossible to follow 
all the channels through which that generosity 
flowed. He was so transparent, so simple in 
his outlook on life, that he attracted men and 
women of all ages, of all classes, of all creeds. 
While he did not wear his heart on his sleeve, 
his approachability was yet an outstanding 
characteristic. He had a rare power for putting 
aside the things of the moment, and giving 
his whole consideration to problems that were 
brought to him to solve, to arrangements 
that were to be made, to complex questions 
of every kind. This quality, combined with a 
brotherly spirit, and a wide acquaintance 
with the difficulties peculiar to East London— 
its isolation, its extreme poverty, the lack of 
men and women to serve—drew to him all 
fellow workers in East London, and he was 
their glad servant. 
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The Rev. G. T. Hill, of the Seamen’s Christian 
Friends Society, voices the general opinion 
when he says: ‘I feel, as all must feel who 
knew him, that East London has lost one of 
its most devoted, faithful, and useful workers. 
As a near worker to him during the past 
twenty-five years I had learned to admire his 
untiring efforts to befriend the poor and rescue 
the perishing. Whenever I have sought his 
aid in Christian work, despite the many claims 
on his time and strength I do not remember 
that he ever refused, unless it was absolutely 
out of his power.’ 

Nonconformity in East London has not 
shrunk to its present proportions without con- 
siderable sorrow of heart, and into that sorrow 
Peter Thompson entered intimately. Truly 
‘the destruction of the poor is their poverty.’ 
One minister and another would come to confer 
with him in their extreme need, and there is 
no knowing how many empty chapels Mr. 
Thompson might have had to fill if he had 
accepted those that were offered. Constantly 
he would thank God for the corporate Methodist 
Church that alone made his own work possible. 

There is a painful interest attached to the 
list here given of the Free Churches that have 
been closed during the twenty-five years’ 
existence of the Wesleyan East End Mission. 
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NONCONFORMIST PLACES OF WORSHIP IN THE 
BoROUGH OF STEPNEY. 
INCLUDED IN THE BRITISH WEEKLY CENSUS, 
1886-7, AND SINCE CLOSED. 


CHURCHES. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
Trinity Church, Hanbury Street. 
Zion Chapel, Whitechapel Road. 
Brunswick, Mile End Road. 
Wycliffe. 

CALVINISTIC CONGREGATIONAL. 
Zion Chapel, White Horse Lane. 


BAPTIST. 
Artillery Street, Spitalfields. 
Little Alie Street. 
Commercial Street. 
Zoar Chapel, Great Alie Street. 
Rehoboth Chapel, Oxford Street. 


WESLEYAN. 
Church Street, Spitalfields. 


UNITED METHODIST. 


Hanbury Street, Spitalfields, 
Cannon Street Road. 
Jubilee Street. 


LUTHERAN. 


St. George, Little Alie Street. 
Swedish Church, Princes Square. 
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PRIMITIVE METHODIST. 
Sutton Street, 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
St. Andrew, Philpot Street. 


NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 
Zion Chapel, Three Colt Street. 


MISSION HALLS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
Gospel Hall, Osborne Place, 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 
Raven Street. 
Christian Street. 
BAPTIST. 
Mission Chapel, Devonport Street. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Sailors’ Institute, Shadwell. 


These two for some reason were not included in the 
British Weekly census. 


Bethesda, Watney Street. 
Sidney Street Mission Hall, 


It is interesting to note that at the evening 
service when the census was taken there were 
gt7 present at Wycliffe Congregational Chapel, 
and 400 present at the Osborne Place Gospel 
Hall, 
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But it was not to Nonconformity only that 
Mr. Thompson lent his sympathies. He 
watched with interest the growing debt on 
the Church of England in East London and 
the inadequate provision of the East London 
Fund. Any bequest or special bounty he would 
note with gladness. 

Mr. Thompson’s relation to his workers in 
the East End Mission was always of the 
happiest character. The word ‘always’ is 
used advisedly, for the happiness was a sine 
qua non. He keenly realized that the work 
was difficult enough in itself without any 
friction to mar its lofty spirit. And in this 
atmosphere of mutual loyalty and regard one 
and another learned instinctively to turn to 
the ‘ Bishop ’—as with reverent love he was 
called by those who worked with him—for 
counsel and sympathy and appreciation. 

From time to time highly qualified doctors 
were among the workers in the Mission. Mr. 
Thompson appreciated to the full their qualifi- 
cations. In the case of Dr. Leete, his simple 
self-sacrifice in ignoring high positions that he 
might serve the poor in East London was as 
an inspiration to the head of the Mission. He 
spoke of such service with reverent admiration. 

If a worker were speaking at a meeting, the 
‘Bishop,’ of all the audience, gave the best 
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attention, and took up the leading points with 
a zest that became inspiring. When a new plan 
of work was put before him for consideration, 
he would pick holes in it and see inconceivable 
obstacles in its development, and _ the 
inexperienced worker would retire in confusion. 
The worker who had pondered ways and 
means, and had foresight for the difficulties 
he was sure to encounter, was met with the same 
half-humorous opposition ; the superintendent 
would not say ‘ Yes,’ and he would not say 
‘No.’ It was a way he had. But when, with 
self-reliance, the worker realized the plans and 
success attended them, the superintendent 
was prepared to share to the utmost the burdens 
entailed. It is impossible to express what this 
magnificent comradeship has meant at one 
time and another during the history of the 
Wesleyan East End Mission. 

No one but those in the Mission at the time 
can enter into the intense anxiety that attended 
the music-hall libel case from 1896-1897, 
of which we speak in a former chapter. So 
much was involved, and, above all, the iron 
had entered so deeply into the soul of a fellow 
worker—his were the words on which the libel 
hung. The Rev. John Howard took upon 
himself what he could, but his poignant sorrow 
was that the ‘ Bishop,’ as superintendent of the 
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Mission, must be the ultimate bearer of the 
burden. The case was studied everywhere, by 
those who were in sympathy and by those 
who were out of sympathy. The sale of East 
End, the organ of the Mission, where fullest 
particulars were given, went up by leaps and 
bounds. Men and women, who, against fearful 
odds, were decrying the undermining influences 
of low music-halls in their own neighbourhood, 
watched the case with breathless attention. Its 
success or failure meant so much to them. 
Within the Mission every one’s sympathy 
was with Mr. Howard, who seemed wellnigh 
crushed with the over-powering sense of 
responsibility. Then a change came over him, 
and at first its significance was not compre- 
hended. But he himself comprehended it, and 
he never forgot the interview which wrought 
the change. In October, 1909, he wrote to 
the Methodist Recorder: ‘ Naturally my mind 
goes back to our great struggle with the 
music-halls. It was I who wrote the article 
which led us into the High Court. Mr. Thomp- 
son never saw it until it was in print, and, in 
spite of all the terrible struggle that followed, 
I can still say it is one of the few things I have 
ever done on which I look back with entire 
satisfaction. For two years the battle raged 
around us. Three times we were dragged before 
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the courts. It would have been possible for 
Mr. Thompson to get out of the trouble himself, 
but with true chivalry he stood by his junior 
colleague. Never once through all that trying 
time did he waver. Never once did he say one 
doubtful or disparaging word. We were in 
for the fight, and he went through it with 
thoroughness.’ 

‘ We were in for the fight.’ The encourage- 
ment and the inspiration for which those words 
stand are not to be gauged. They stood for 
much for John Howard at this time, and 
many a worker in the Mission during the 
twenty-four years of its existence might use 
them with equal propriety. The relation of 
each worker with the superintendent combined 
complete freedom in his own sphere, with an 
ultimate dependence on his ‘ Bishop.’ Instinc- 
tively you turned to him. Anxiety was less 
poignant, success was sweeter when you had 
his sympathy. He appreciated at once the 
humour and the pathos of a situation, and his 
detached point of view lent the proportion 
that was all too likely to be lacking. He /iked 
to be told, and—rarest of virtues in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries—he gave 
time to be told. But, indeed, ofttimes he had 
not to be told at all, especially where young 
workers were concerned. On them he kept a 
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stricter watch than they ever suspected. Two 
incidents will illustrate. The stress and the 
emotion of life in East London were telling 
sadly on the health of a young worker who 
was in the early months of what the super- 
intendent always laughingly called ‘ teething- 
time,’ i.e. the first year in the Mission. Some 
retired at the end of it. He met this worker, 
and, with a kindly banter, told her she was too 
sensitive. She must go away for a while and 
think over things. Years afterwards, on a 
bitterly cold winter day, when a walk down 
Cable Street tore your heart, for little children, 
ill-clad, were chattering with the cold, and in 
the silence of the snow-clad street old men and 
women dragged along in weary poverty; when 
keenest suffering thrust itself on your attention 
in every room where a visit was paid; and 
when the very position you held as an alleviator 
of suffering seemed a mockery, this same worker 
had reason to call at the office, 242 Cable 
Street. There she was surprised to find the 
‘ Bishop.’ She knew he was expected elsewhere. 
A very few words revealed the fact that each 
was labouring under the same distress. The tears 
welled up in his eyes as he explained, almost 
bitterly, he was waiting there until it was dark 
and he could get home, for he could not stand 
any longer the silent appeal for help he was not 
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able to give. The over-sensitive worker went 
quietly away. 

Another time a young worker met the 
superintendent in the street. She had entered 
the work with joyfulness and zeal, but on this 
occasion there was a quiet radiance about her 


he had not discerned before. With an intimate ~ . 


sympathy he inquired the cause, and she 
explained that a woman of low type, whom 
she had been instrumental in bringing to a 
knowledge of Christ, had that day passed away 
in perfect serenity and trust. This was the 
worker’s ‘ first-fruits,’ and the reaping of after 
years never yielded the sweetness of this. 
Years afterwards the ‘ Bishop’ loved to recall 
the incident. 

The following letter shows his intimate 
knowledge and appreciation of the qualities 
that make work in East London effective, and 
more than that, it reveals the distress he always 
felt for those who, even temporarily, had to 
retire from the strain of the work. 


‘8, DERBY ROAD, 
‘ BLACKPOOL. 
‘ DEAR Mrs. , 
‘Your letter with cheque has come on to 
me here. A formal receipt will be sent from the 
office, but I feel I must write a few words to 
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direct. I had a most 
, which I have not 


you and to Mr. 
delightful letter from 
answered. 

‘We are all most sorry to miss her presence 
and influence. We have been greatly honoured 
by having her in our fellowship, and her bright, 
guileless, and Christ-like devotion will always 
remain as a blessing to every one. Her gifts 
and versatility and business aptitude are 
altogether special, and her charmful vigour 
and common sense enthusiasm have been a 
constant surprise. I do not think her grand 
work is done, though the work she has done is 
grand—and I am believing that Gop will give 
her renewed vigour for some very worthful 
work—and I covet that it may be with us, 
even if after many days of patient waiting. It 
is difficult not to allow the sense of loss to be 
constant, but I am thinking rather, and rejoicing 
to think, of the glad years of work and fruit 
and blessed life—and am cherishing the hope 
of a grand renewal of it. I fully sympathize 
with her and with you all. We are in His hands. 
My wife is slowly improving. Our best love to 
you all. 








‘Ever yours, 
‘ PETER THOMPSON.’ 


For his old and tried workers he ever showed 
regard. He respected their opinion and relied 


ov 
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on their judgement; the first relation of 
superintendent and worker developed into the 
nobler one of friendship, with the result that 
the work of the Mission was on a high plane. 
It was mutually discussed, and its success was 
the dominant thought. A generosity grew up 
among the workers. in their tribute to one 
another as to suitability for special pieces of 
service, and this phase Mr. Thompson very 
fully appreciated, especially as the sphere of 
his work grew wider and wider. At one time 
a message was sent to a lady worker to take 
a large evangelistic service in the country. 
She did not feel adapted for that kind of 
meeting, and in an interview with the super- 
intendent she strongly expressed her opinion. 
He was surprised, for he esteemed her gifts ; 
but he accepted her own valuation, and, more 
than that, he accepted finally her nomination 
of the worker to go in her stead. Such an 
atmosphere called forth sincerity of purpose 
and intelligent service. 

When an honoured worker was leaving the 
Mission, and—in’ common with all honoured 
workers in every sphere—was reviewing his 
work somewhat sadly, the ‘ Bishop’ sought 


novel methods of reassurance. A lady who had™ ? 


worked most successfully for many years with 
him was going to the Foreign Field, and it 
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was on the paucity of results in her work 
amongst East London girls that she turned her 
eyes. She was depressed, and as a send-off the 
superintendent suggested a supper for a very 


fa large number of the girls of the class amongst 


y whom she had moved—a supper such as the 


,one with which she had inaugurated her work. 
* He was prepared to spend a goodly sum to 


,° make the evening a success. In a week or so 


she returned in perplexity. The number he 
had mentioned of such girls was not forth- 
coming. He said not a word until the worker 
realized the position. She, in company with 
others, had been instrumental in altering the 
character of that particular neighbourhood, 
and slowly, but with insistence, the truth took 
hold of her that her work had not been in 
/ vain. 
we As the years went on, Mr. Thompson’s love 
and admiration for those who had thus stood 
by him grew, and in the report that was to 
appear in 1909 as ‘ a review and an exposition ’ 
of the twenty-four years’ work it was the 
‘ Bishop’s ’ earnest desire that a hearty tribute 
be paid to his fellow workers. He spent a long 
and happy morning looking up photographs 
to be used, and those who were helping him 
will never forget his generous, eager expressions 
of appreciation, the amusing incidents that 
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were recalled, the reverence with which a 
difficult piece of work was remembered, the 
lapses into silence when words would only 
conceal the inner meaning of service ren- 
dered. 

He was in retrospective mood. ‘ That’s Lily 
and Alice and Edith (Broomhall) ; they walked 
miles every Sunday to come and help us in 
the early days—they must go in. Do not leave 
Myers out; he raised a thousand pounds to 
renovate St. George’s. There’s Doran; he 
did good work for us, and was often a comfort 
to me, put him in; and John (Rev. John 
Howard), no one can know what I owe to him ; 
and put Jennie (Miss Howard) in as well—we 
can’t separate them. Girdler must go in, he 
steered me through with that big relief 
work; and Bolton Smart, he helped me in 
the dockers’ strike—get a photo of him.’ 
Many others were named, especially the Rev. 
John Jameson. 

In September, 1909, Mr. Thompson was 
deeply gratified by securing the promise of 
his friend the Rev. Samuel Chadwick to write 
this report. Two or three happy strenuous 
days were spent in East London in mutual 
fellowship in preparation for the gigantic task. 
It was made a hundred-fold more difficult by 
the death of his friend, and Mr. Chadwick 
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writes: ‘In the after-light of his translation 
the fellowship of these days is full of 
significance.’ 

The sturdy spirit of service that char- 
acterized the Mission and the happy fellowship 
that existed amongst the workers was rooted 
and grounded in the fact that the super- 
intendent never looked upon them merely 
as workers. With each one he had an individual 
living relationship. He was indeed the father 
of the flock, and since his death one and 
another has reverently mentioned family 
affairs made easier by his intervention, money 
matters straightened through his counsel, 
and positions bettered by his foresight and 
wide experience of life. He rejoiced to see his 
workers happy ; he loved to tease them, and 
for the quick-witted sally his repartee was 
ever ready. To the fullest extent he realized 
that “ happiness is the best tonic.’ 

Holidays were considered an integral part 
of life, as is witnessed by the following letters 
to one of the evangelists :— 

‘ April g, 1886. 

“What about your holiday? Where and 
when do you fix to go? Not a single service, 
or prayer-meeting, or open-air, absolute rest, 
reading and rowing, and rollicking with your 
sweetheart and bairns.’ 
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‘April 14, 1886. 


‘What full holiday plan can we agree upon ? 
I should be thankful now to have your whole 
mind on the subject. I want us all to be at 
our best, physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually, for next September and the winter. 
Send letter full and free on these personal 
matters—equally important with any prayer- 
meeting!!!’ 


And later, when the holiday was in course :— 


“242 CABLE STREET, 
* June io, 1886. 


“It is commonly reported of thee, brother, 
that thou art not keeping very quiet and 
avoiding exercise in the public assembly. I 
am delighted to know you are better and that 
meal-times are in request, and I will sweetly 
enjoin that you “study to be quiet ” and do 
your own business, which is to rest and 
rusticate and romp with your wee lasses, and 
devote yourself to sweet-hearting. Fare thee 
well. Give me a full report of all your doings, 
and include all your sins.’ 


Mr. Thompson’s thirty years’ secretaryship 
of the July Committee for the examination of 
candidates for the ministry of the Wesleyan 

I 
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Methodist Church afforded him ample scope 
for an intercourse with young men, into which 
he entered with all the enthusiasm of his 
nature. He loved the work and appreciated 
being in touch with those who, even in his life- 
time, were beginning to take important positions 
in the church. 

The Rev. James Hope Moulton, M.A., D.D.; 
D.Lit., writes: ‘ It is many years now since we 
first saw that well-known figure stand by the 
President’s chair and heard him read the long 
series of names with the refrain, ‘‘ I move that 
he be accepted.”” His voice has heralded thus 
a career of usefulness for hundreds, and in 
each case that motion was the outcome of 
careful, minute watchfulness that had seen 
each test through up to its happy con- 
clusion.’ 

In the Californian Christian Advocate of 
December 30, 1909, the Rev. James H. N. 
Williams, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Pacific Grove, Cal., writes: ‘I did 
not personally know Mr. Thompson. Indeed, 
I do not remember to have seen him but once. 
But memory must fail before I forget his face. 
It is more than twenty years ago, but I see that 
face now. He was one of thirty or more 
ministers composing the southern section of the 
committee of examiners of candidates for the 
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Wesleyan Methodist ministry, known as “ The 
July Committee.” It was in the lecture-room 
of the Richmond College. The Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald conducted (the examination), 
Apart from Mr. Macdonald’s, only one other 
face am I now able to recall—that of Peter 
Thompson. He won my heart, and the hearts 
of others, too. How he voted, of course, I 
do not know. And while it did not occur to 
me that he would be “ easy on the boys,” I 
did feel-that he was kindly and sympathetic, 
and had not forgotten when he was a candidate. 
I was glad that man with the sunny face, whose 
name was then unknown to me, was on that 
committee.’ 

But it was not with one class of young men 
alone that he had this living sympathy. The 
career of his own nephews called forth much 
interest, and young men who showed special 
instincts for social problems found in Peter 
Thompson a true friend and counsellor. 
Fathers and mothers who, for one reason or 
another, were obliged to be apart from their 
sons sought his interest in their welfare, and 
Methodist laymen much appreciated such 
attention to their boys. The following letter 
evidences this :— 
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‘ March, 1889. 
‘ My DEAR Mrs. THOMPSON, 

‘We want to say “thank you” for this 
kindness shown by you and Mr. Thompson to 
our one laddie. I cannot tell you how much 
we appreciate it. On every side it is one of the 
most kindly, graceful acts of Christian 
courtesy to be imagined, but—and may I 
say what I feel sure you and Mr. Thompson 
will understand—it is a work done for the 
Master which will not lose its reward. I am 
often troubled by the short-sighted policy 
which leads some of our preachers to take scant 
notice of the boys, laymen’s sons, who, in all 
likelihood, will be the active men of Methodism 
in the near future, at all events their parents 
wish this.’ 


And now, how are we to begin to write of 
Peter Thompson’s infinite love and sympathy 
with the poor, the very poor, the degraded and 
the fallen? Beyond what is known even to 
those who were nearest and dearest to him he 
illustrated his own principle of work—the best 
to the lowest. There was something about his 
very presence that exercised a subtle influence 
on them. On Boxing Day, 1908, in the Old 
Mahogany Bar, a very drunken man came 
into the service at the back of the hall. Such 
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an occurrence is so common in the East End 
Mission that an ordinary case would excite 
but little interest, but this man was particu- 
larly insistent and loud in his behaviour. He 
was engrossed in himself, but for a_ brief 
moment he sat back in his chair, and as he 
caught sight of the platform he looked earnestly, 
and then said to a lady worker who was near, 
“Is that Peter Thompson?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said. 
A moment’s pause, and then, ‘ I have not seen 
him for years.’ Then another pause—the man 
gathered himself together, folded his hands, 
and clenched them. He turned to the lady 
again—‘ I'll be quiet.’ She was very much 
touched by the incident, and at the end of the 
meeting, when the man had had a cup of tea, 
and the quiet of the hall had brought him 
self-possession, she fetched Mr. Thompson. The 
two men stood hand in hand while the former 
meeting was recalled and kindly searching 
inquiry was made, and at the end of the 
interview the poor fellow bowed his head and 
walked away subdued. 

In all the references in the newspapers at 
the time of Mr. Thompson’s death perhaps 
no man caught his spirit more finely in a few 
words than Mr. Edward Rowan in the Daily 
Chronicle :— 
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‘ October 19, 1909. 

“The poor of East London are the poorer 
to-day by the death of Peter Thompson (it is 
a tribute to the man that one rarely used the 
prefix “reverend’’). He was their friend. 
He knew them, he trusted them, and he loved 
them, and they trusted him and loved him in 
return. At present they can hardly realize 
that it is true that he has been taken from 
them, and, indeed, death was a thing one never 
thought of in connexion with this bluff, genial 
giant, hard worker, bonny fighter, and tender 
friend. Last night the people to whom he had 
given his all so unsparingly crept up to the 
door of the great East End Mission Hall, and 
read there the notice: ‘‘ Owing to the death 
of the Rev. Peter Thompson, to-night’s meeting 
will not take place.’”’ The people read it in 
silence, then turned quietly away, some with 
set faces, others with a sob. This writer spoke 
to one woman who stood in tears at the street 
corner. “ Did you know Mr. Thompson? ”’ 
“ Know ’im, sir,” she replied, “ should think 
I did know ’im. Why ’e’s the best friend we’ve 
ever ‘ad. ’E was never like a parson. ’E was 
just like a father. ’E was just one o’ Gawd’s 
gentlemen, that’s wot ’e was ’ and one 
thought of kings and princes who will never 
have such a tribute. Perhaps, as the angels 
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~ look down on earth it is the men like Peter 
Thompson who really wear the crowns.’ 


Sometimes Peter Thompson was not only /) 
a man’s best friend, but his only friend. A | 


. . | ‘S et 2 a 
poor fellow lay dying in a ‘ 4d. doss-house ’ 4 2e. 
in St. George’s. Another,man he had never t 
seen before was ministering to him in his own / f yf ol 


rough way. ‘Ain’t yer got no friends, Bill, © 
no pals yer’d like ter see afore yer dies?’ 
‘No.’ ‘I’d fetch ’em for yer.’ ‘No, they 
don’t want to see the likes o’ me.’ He had 
sunk to the bottom, physically and morally. 
Then he hesitated. ‘There is one man I’d 
like to see, but ’e wouldn’t come ’ere.’ *’Oo 
is it?’ ‘That preacher chap in Cable Street, 
but ’e don’ know me.’ ‘I’ll fetch him, Bill ; 
’e’ll come.’ And Peter Thompson came and 

, stood by the man who literally had not a friend 

; in the world. . 

“— It is profoundly true, as the Rev. Samuel 
Chadwick wrote in Joyful News: ‘ They (the 
poor) have no idea of the extent of his service 
in their cause, but of his great love and 
sympathy they needed none to tell them.’ 
t.On October 22, 1909, the gathering of men 
and women who met at Stepney Central Hall 
and at the graveside at Highgate to pay their 
last tribute to Peter Thompson epitomized his 
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sympathies. High Church and Low Church, 
rich and poor, clergyman, priest, minister and 
layman, Jew and Gentile, member of Parlia- 
ment and publican, temperance reformer and 
reclaimed drunkard, Christian workers and 
poor women off the street—all owed him 
something in respect and in love; for, as the 
late Rev. James D. Tetley very beautifully 
expressed it: ‘ Who does not know and love 
dear Peter Thompson ? ’ 


CHAPTER IX 
PETER THOMPSON, EVANGELIST 


WHEN Peter Thompson was a boy nothing 
was further from his mind than that he should 
concentrate his life on evangelizing the lowest. 
No boyish imagination conjured up vaster 
dreams than his, but in earliest days these 
dreams ran in the direction of financial success, 
and many things favoured them. His mathe- 
matical master spoke of his pupil’s promise, 
and his father was glad of the lad’s efficient 
help in his work as assistant overseer and 
collector of poor rates in the thirteen parishes 
of Kirkham District. 

When he had gained some reputation as a 
local preacher he still had no desire to obey 
his friends’ bidding to be a minister. Then 
when college days came books held sway, and 
it was his earnest desire to become a scholar. 

To Edward Smith he owed his first inspiration 
to be an evangelist. Edward Smith’s ministry, 
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even in college days, was attended by conver- 
sions, and this fact set his friend thinking. 

The two discussed the phenomenon of 
conversion, and very definitely they made it 
their aim in preaching. On one occasion Peter 
Thompson came back to college after a Sunday 
when—in Methodist phraseology—God had 
granted him many souls. The comment of the 
governor as he was speaking of the Sunday’s 
work to all the students made a lasting 
impression on the young preacher, ‘ A scholar 
may yet be an evangelist.’ 

From this first aim Peter Thompson never 
deviated. His books, his temperance work, 
the many-sided social reforms with which his 
name is connected, his realization of the need 
of proper amusement for the people—these were 
all secondary. His most pointed questions at 
the Monday morning» workers’ meeting in the 
Mission were directed to the conversions of the 
day before. Were they bona fide and intelligent, 
_ what were the circumstances, and how could 
the cases be followed up with teaching ? 

To the world in general he was known 
primarily as a man whose life-work was the 
evangelizing of East London. As Canon 
Barnett says, he was ‘ such a reflection of the 
light of God, such an honest preacher of Christ, 
that he had become a mainstay of East 
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- London hopes.’ How intensely he lived for the 
one aim—to preach Christ—is evinced by the 
following letter :— 
“242 CABLE STREET, 
‘ May g, 1887. 

‘TI hear they had a fair attendance and time 
at the Goose (‘‘ Paddy’s Goose.”’) About thirty 
of the worst Albert Street women invaded the 
women’s meeting and gave them a lively time, 
but all passed off well. Fine open-air and grand 
congregation at 6.30 (St. George’s). I read 
and expounded 1 Thess, v. 23-24, and had 
great liberty—marvellous power. I had never 
dared to preach on the text before. Even the 
Parlour Girls (factory girls)—about twelve of 
them—were quite still and serious, and awe 
filled us all. In the prayer-meeting Brother 
was completely overpowered, and was 
prostrate in the aisle, and though exhausted 
bodily he smilingly said: ‘Glory, it’s all 
right | °’’ 


When he was preaching away from home 
the Mission was ever in his thoughts :— 





‘ DUBLIN, 1890. 
‘Have enjoyed Belfast. The services were 
good and full of power. Our Irish Methodists 
are genial and hospitable. Crawford Johnson 


_— 
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is going about with me. He is very nice, and 
gave himself up to me in Belfast, and has come 
on here and stays till Friday. This makes my 
visit very pleasant. The ‘‘ Out and Out Band ” 
is doing great good here, I am thankful to 
find. 

“I hope all goes well and sweetly. I am 
praying much for you and all of them.’ 


On his way to America he writes :— 


‘ss. City oF NEw YORK, 
“ September 23, 1891. 
‘4.30 p.m., English time. 
“12 noon, American. 


“I wonder how you all are. I keep my 
watch by your time that I may follow all the 
meetings and services at the proper hours, and 
join with you at the one time in them all. 
I trust every worker is well and full of faith 
and joy and power. I have every comfort in 
the thought of your oneness and hearty 
fellowship of love in the Lord Jesus.’ 


An old friend sends to the writer of this 
book this message: ‘I believe that your pen 
will be divinely guided to emphasize the fact 
that it was Peter Thompson’s intense appre- 
ciation of the value of one human soul that 
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- made his work so comprehensive, so inimitable. 
Few even of our best workers rise to this 
ad valorem conviction.’ 

He made evangelistic effort a matter of 
intelligent study, as is indicated by the following 
letter to him from the Rev. William Arthur :— 


‘CLAPHAM CoMMON, 
| * November 14, 1888. 

‘My DEAR BROTHER, 

‘ What I mean to head my paper is simply 
“ Evangelizing.”’ As to naming books I am 
not up in the current ones. The new Hand- 
book of Church Principles is of great importance. 
Wesley’s works and Fletcher’s are particularly 
calculated to make men evangelists of the best 
type. What we want is what is both solid and 
fervid. The frothy matter which pours out 
makes poor men. Men like yourself and Edward 
Smith better know the right books than those of 
us who are more among the dead, or the foreign, 
or the opponents. 

‘May the great Master bless, prosper, and 
speed your work ! 

‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘'W. ARTHUR. 

‘ Rev. Peter Thompson.’ 


While mentioning this correspondence we 
may say that William Arthur’s Tongue of 
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Five was one of the books Peter Thompson, 
by constant re-reading, made his own. It 
was a favourite gift to local preachers and 
Sunday-school teachers, and in his home he 
always kept a supply of copies. 

This single aim of the superintendent 
naturally cast the fashion of the Mission. 
So often by those who read them the yearly 
reports were characterized as fresh pages from 
the early chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Those who by their upbringing, or trend of 
mind, those who were ‘ foreign’ if they were 
not ‘opponents,’ who at any rate could not 
enter into the inner meaning of conversion, 
looked on with reverent wonder, and, as one 
said, Peter Thompson was to him as a Francis 
of Assisi. 

Those who gathered around him in his 
work caught his spirit, and were quick to 
appreciate his inspiration. When they left 
the Mission they did so regretfully, and with 
a keen realization of all they had gained from 
their superintendent. One young local preacher 
wrote from South Africa: ‘ Again thanking 
you for all the kind and prayerful interest 
which I have heard you have taken in me, and 
for all the blessed sermons I have enjoyed under 
your ministration, which have and I trust will 
still bear fruit in a life of love and service to 
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our Heavenly Father, I beg to remain, 
gratefully yours.’ 

An older man, who had entered into the 
innermost spirit of the Mission, and in sorrow 
of heart was obliged to leave, writes to his 
‘Bishop’: ‘Oh, you’re a hard man to 
leave ! Where He leads I will follow.’ 

Young men who desired to preach, and to 
study in preparation, found in Peter Thompson 
a true friend. He stood by them in every way. 
A very poor boy amongst the Mission children 
showed mental aptitude. His circumstances 
could not have been more averse to his progress. 
His mother drank, and the father had left the 
family. Mr. Thompson found a corner for the 
boy where he could always retire to study and 
read his Bible. With wonderful purpose he 
pursued his way, and as he grew older, with the 
same purpose he grappled with his circum- 
stances. For many years now he has been an 
‘acceptable ’ local preacher at a seaside town, 
His history is vividly recalled from the fact 
that even as we write we see his name in the 
list in Joyful News of those who send subscrip- 
tions to the Rev. Thomas Cook, at Cliff 
College, ‘ for the maintenance of evangelists in 
circuits.’ Peter Thompson loved him, and 
‘the Mission boy’ is ever loyal to his first 
friend and to the work for which he lived. 
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These were the means by which the atmo- 
sphere of Jesus Christ was shed abroad in East 
London, and ‘ East-Enders’ recognize it: it 


_ 1s so different from anything else they know. 


The Rev. R. W. Allen writes of the early days 
of the »Mission: “My dear friend Ernest 
Clapham told me, not long before his death, 
of a visit he paid to the East End. Arriving 
some time before the meeting, in “ mufti” 
that he might get into closer touch with the 
people, he overheard the following conversation 


\. between two women: ‘‘ Wonderful man, this 


Peter Thompson; never heard of the likes 
of him before.” ‘“‘ No,” said the other, ‘‘ there’s 
only one else like him.” “‘ Who’s that ? ”’ was 
the sharp inquiry. Then with hushed reverence 
the answer came, ‘‘ Why, he’s like the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ’ 

Beyond what he ever knew himself Peter 
Thompson preached Jesus Christ and won 
souls. This one thing occupied his mind at 
all times. In holidays he was preparing for 
more perfect equipment, as the following letters 
show :— 


‘ August 27, 1888. 


‘I was often with you yesterday, and have 
no doubt the Master was your helper. We had 
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a quiet day—full of helpful review and self- 
examination. Alas! how unworthy I am, 
and how cold and formal and ineffective in 
my work in comparison with my privilege 
and divine resources! I think I have never 
felt so deserving of God’s rebukes, and did— 
and do fly to His Cross for mercy. I feel most 
a sort of practical unreality—so wanting in 
fresh, living, tender love to my Lord—so 
superficial and unserious in my convictions, 
beliefs, and judgements of eternal things— 
so inadequate in my estimate of Christ’s love 
for sinners and so passionless in my preaching 
and work to save them. Yet I do yearn to be 
as Christ in my thought and feeling and work 
among men, and I am opening my heart to 
receive His fullness—Hymn 361 (‘‘ My God! 
I know, I feel Thee mine”’) and 433 (“Give 
me the faith which can remove and sink the 
mountain to a plain’’) I have gone over and 
over again. I do.count it my highest privilege 
to represent His love to the poor and vile— 
the lowest of those in Angel Gardens and 
Grace’s Alley—‘‘ To have fellowship with His 
sufferings ”’—not the physical so much as the 
mental and spiritual—in the realization of 
sin in all its enormities and awful forms and 


manifestations and results.’ 
J 
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‘ STRUAN INN, . 
‘ IsLE OF SKYE, 


‘ August 19, 1886. 


‘I am praying much that God will guide us 
in every part of the anniversary. I do long for 
some special token from God in manifest 
power upon us all, an earnest of a year of power 
from God. I do trust all our people will pray 
fervently for this and that we shall meet of 
“ one heart’ to receive the promise fulfilled 
afresh gloriously. May we be perfectly a 
company who fear nothing but sin, and are 
full of the Holy Ghost ! 

‘May grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied 
unto you and unto me! 

‘In these days of quiet how I see His mercies 
rise—great mountains that touch the heavens 
—and all for us—for me.’ 


‘MULL, N.B.; 
‘August 15, 1887. 


‘Your letter cheers me in this lone island. 
Continue in well-doing towards me in this 
respect. Am delighted with the good work 
in the Tent—so steady and yet so fresh. I 
was praying for you yesterday, and trust 
you had great freedom and power and much 
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fruit. I.had a quiet, heart-searching, life- 
searching, motive-probing, and profitable day. 
I put myself just right in view of mercy and 
grace abounding in Christ, and was much 
humbled and exalted as I waited long with the 
Master, my Lord and King. I did embrace 
the truth that I may learn of Christ and 
become meek and lowly in heart, and find 
rest! a.soul ever refreshed in sweet, calm, 
unruffled strength.? 


‘ BATH, 
‘April 16, 1886. 


‘I have been full of thankfulness since I 
got your letter about Tuesday night. How 
God is giving us encouragement and fully 
indicating the lines on which we can hope for 
and find His full blessing! I am thankful you 
keep well, and do hope you will be careful, 
without care. I am thinking of you and the 
work hourly, and praying much. God bless 
Bro. . It is a wonderful work of God.’ 





In season and out of season Peter Thompson 
would urge the members of society, the Sunday- 
school teachers, the local preachers, to read 
and study the Bible. He felt the intense need 
of feeding souls and teaching them the doctrines 
of their faith. He very fully appreciated the 
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good reading aloud of the Scripture. There 
are those to-day who remember with gladness 
their ‘ Bishop’s ’ commendation in this respect. 
The greater number of those who attend the 
Mission services know little or nothing of the 
Bible, and Mr. Thompson did much to make 
those who worked with him realize the value 
of the mere hearing of the Word. 

When Peter was a lad the Rev. Benjamin 
Gartside gave him a good piece of advice. The 
lad had a message to come and receive the 
advice, and he did not want to go, for his 
independent spirit could not brook much 
interference. But he loved the minister, and 
they chatted together until it was time for 
Peter to go home. He thought he had got off 
very easily. Mr. Gartside had heard of his 
beginning to preach, and just as he opened the 
door he said, ‘ Peter, say what you’ve got to 
say, don’t read it.’ Many times the advice 
was passed on, on one occasion rather dramati- 
cally. Mr. Thompson was sitting on the rostrum 
beside one of his young colleagues who was 
to preach at the Sunday morning service. The 
young man engaged in prayer, and afterwards 
discovered his fully written sermon was gone 
from the reading-desk. He looked anxiously 
at the ‘ Bishop,’ who showed him the stolen 
notes, and whose only remark was, ‘ Swim, 
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man, swim.’ It is to the credit of the young 
man that, under the circumstances, he was able 
to ‘swim.’ He never forgot the lesson, and he 
and the ‘ Bishop’ had many a laugh over the 
mode of instruction. 

Anything approaching sensationalism Peter 
Thompson deprecated. Bills» announcing 
services were not to savour of the nearest 
music-hall. In mere sensation such places 
could always out-do a Mission, and its merits 
lay in touching the deeper founts of a man’s 
being. On Sundays he walked to his appoint- 
ments, and in the evening, as he passed on his 
way home, he paid a discriminating attention 
to the open-air services belonging to the 
various centres of the Mission. For this 
ministry he ever had a high standard. To far 
the larger number of East Londoners this was 
_and is—the sole occasion of their hearing the 
gospel. Nothing is more effective than the 
simplest, unaccompanied singing of an old 
Methodist hymn. 

At one time a regular week-day evening 
service was held outside a large public-house 
near Ratcliff Highway. The publican, like 
many another publican, had been a Sunday- 
school scholar, and occasionally he would make 
a special request for the hymn ‘ At even ere 
the sun was set’: it was his favourite. It 
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would be sung to the old tune ‘ Angelus,’ and 
as the singing continued the crowd thickened ; 
those who stood afar off were involuntarily 
included. The familiar strains were listened 
to with eagerness and emotion, and when the 
closing prayer was offered there was a large 
congregation in a devotional spirit. The late 
Dr. Dale very fully recognized the debt all 
Christian workers owe to Sunday Schools, 
and when Fanny Crosby wrote the now almost 
hackneyed line: ‘Chords that were broken 
will vibrate once more,’ she expressed a potent 
truth. 

For twenty-five years this ministry has been 
going on, and to-day there is not one of the 
twenty open-air services held weekly in the 
summer but has its own story to tell of hearts 
touched and old memories revived. Sometimes 
it is a passer-by, in East London just for a 
short time, who goes home with new hope and 
fresh courage ; sometimes it is the sailor whose 
course is arrested ; on another occasion a poor 
drunken woman puts her life into the care of 
the lady workers, ever ready to give of their 
best to such as these. 

It is to the joy and enheartening of those 
who work in the Mission to-day that they often 
reap the harvest of those who sowed long years 
ago. Qne depressing foggy afternoon in 
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_ November, a lady was going ‘ hymn-sheeting * 
—to use a bit of Mission phraseology that 
presumably needs no explanation. She was 
made of the same ordinary frail stuff as the 
rest of humanity—albeit this fact is often lost 
sight of in connexion with Mission workers— 
and as she began her afternoon’s work in the 
dark streets her heart sadly failed. Monotony 
marked her course until she came to a house 
wheré a woman lay ill on the top floor. The 
arrival was signalled in the usual familiar 
formula, ‘ hollered ’ out at the top of the voice : 
‘ A Wesley-ann woman to see the lidy upstairs.’ 
The ‘ Wesley-ann woman’ somewhat wearily 
found her way to the ‘ lidy ’ and explained that 
she was giving out hymn-sheets to advertise 
the Sunday services. The sick woman eagerly 
raised herself on her elbow, ‘ O miss,’ she said, 
‘I shall be glad to have one o’ them.’ Then 
she called her little girl, ‘ Polly, fetch that 
’im-sheet in the drawer.’ The child knew where 
it was, for ‘safe places’ are not too many in 
one-roomed life. It was carefully folded up 
and put away among the few treasures belong- 
ing to the poor creature. Years before ‘a 
Wesley-ann woman,’ who had long left the 
Mission, had entered her home and left the 
hymn-sheet. The Sunday service was not 
‘for the likes of ‘er,’ but the message of the 
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hymn-sheet had found its way into her heart 
as a sunbeam through a tiny crevice. The 
efficacy of open-air services and house-to-house 
visitation was constantly borne in on the 
superintendent’s mind, for it is by these means 
the gospel finds its way into darkest courts 
and alleys. Those who stand for law and order 
in the neighbourhood are quick to acknowledge 
its influence. ‘ You go home with that Wesleyan 
lady,’ said a policeman to a poor drunken 
woman, ‘she can do more for you than I can.’ 
A year or two ago a man who made a good 
deal by Sunday trade in his little shop came 
under the influence of the Mission. His heart 
was stirred, and, as he said, he intended ‘ to 
follow up this Wesleyan Christianity.’ He did 
so: his shop was closed on Sunday, and he 
went through days of poverty, but to-day 
he and his wife are in a good position, and 
stand as two of the most staunch members of 
society. 

The consummation of _ this spirit of 
evangelizing is found in the United Society 
Meeting held each year in February. Admission — 
is only by the last quarterly ticket, which 
is to say, only members of society are 
admitted. Some thousand of these are gathered 
together each year, and they come for no 
other reason than that fellowship of soul for 
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which the class-meeting exists. The meeting 
is set before all the ‘members at the seven 
different centres for weeks before for their 
prayerful consideration, and they come for ‘a 
good time.’ Those who make their first 
attendance go home with a larger conception 
of the Mission, with a larger conception of 
Methodism, and beyond this they catch the 
very spirit of Christ, with which in less 
inspiring circumstances the workers ever seek 
to imbue them. 

The gathering is one that cannot fail to move, 
for as the face of one and another is recognized 
and their history recalled one’s faith is 
quickened anew, and the singing of a hymn 
like— 

Give me the faith which can remove 
And sink the mountain to a plain 


has a fresh significance. We cannot believe 
that the early Methodists rang out the refrains 
of ‘Sagiora’ with more conviction than do 
these men and women sought out of dark places 
in East London. 

The superintendent would point out that 
the power of this meeting was dependent on 
the influence each member contributed. With 
this principle the members were indoctrinated. 
On the inner circle that gathered at the 
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communion-table the same lofty truth was 
reverently and passionately impressed. These 
were sacred moments, when the humblest and 
least enlightened man and woman would leave 
with a sense of personal responsibility. The 
witness of their lives at home is one of the 
many rich rewards of the worker in East 
London. Only a few months after Peter 
Thompson’s death a poor medical student, 
whose character was not of the highest, came 
to a doctor in Stepney for a lift-up in his work. 
The doctor, who has a large practice in the 
neighbourhood, looked at him, and his diagnosis 
was that his real need was something of the 
moral worth that the Wesleyan Mission gives 
to the lives of their people. The workers were 
quick to appreciate the incidental testimony. 
As the Connexional work of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and the business affairs of 
the Mission, and a hundred and one other 
interests claimed his time, Mr. Thompson had 
sorrowfully to relinquish much of his personal 
connexion with the essentially spiritual work 
of the Mission. In the early years it was 
his first occupation, as in all that followed 
it was his first aim. Much as he enjoyed 
preaching at the various centres of the Mission, 
he never ceased to regret being unable to take 
complete pastoral charge of one. Occasionally 
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he would meet the classes for quarterly tickets, 
and he would come home with mingled feelings 
of joy and regret. On the last occasion three 
classes at St. George’s united to be met in 
this way. Over a hundred were present, and 
fifty-one of them were men. He was delighted 
with the attendance, and with the tone of the 
meeting, and afterwards there were constant 
inquiries: ‘When is Mr. Thompson coming 
again?’ 

Visitors to the Mission are drawn from 
all parts of the world. The story of Mr. 
Thompson’s making ‘ Paddy’s Goose ’ and the 
Old Mahogany Bar centres of normal Methodist 
church work is one that never fails to attract, 
to encourage, and to help to formulate work 
in far-off places. The Rev. Albert T. Hogg, of 
the United Congregational Church, Dewsbury, 
expresses these oft-repeated testimonies when 
he says: ‘Mr. Thompson, who is “ alive for 
evermore,’ was not only a pioneer but an 
exemplar in the work.’ 

At the last anniversary of the Mission at which 
Mr. Thompson was present, the Rev. Nehemiah 
Curnock spoke in happiest vein. In the course 
of his remarks came these pregnant words : 
‘I believe this, as the result of not a little 
observation during many years, I believe this 
in my heart of hearts, that this East End 
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Mission has put into Methodism far more— 
infinitely more—than it has received out of 
Methodism. I believe that this East End 
Mission has been an education in sympathy; 
and in practical, social, and gospel and 
evangelical service to hundreds upon hundreds 
of circuits throughout our beloved Methodism. 
I believe to-day there are thousands of men 
and women who are dead earnest for Jesus, 
and for the salvation of the people, who would 
not have been what they are to-day but for 
the influence of the work in the East End of 
London,’ 


CHAPTER X 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
- And yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


BEYOND what was ever suspected, except 
by those who knew him nearly, Peter Thomp- 
son’s intellectual life was a stay to his practical 
life. His magnificent constitution stood him 
in good stead, for oftentimes, though weary in 
body, he sought the most strenuous reading and 
study to give him the relaxation he required. 
His mind was indeed ‘ its own place,’ and in 
it he could retire into perfect solitude. He 
prooded over things, and his hours of 
brooding were some of the most potent, the 
most significant, in his life. To come into the 
study at such times was to feel the atmosphere 
quick and intense, with an intensity that had 
in it no element of strain. His mind would 
overflow in conversation as though it could no 
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longer contain itself. His powers of concen- 
tration were very great. Typewriting and 
telephoning and conversations might all go 
on in his presence, but in his hand was his 
Testament, and his mind in isolation was 
pondering the delicate difference in meaning 
between such words as Odifus and rd Onua. 

A brother minister relates his meeting Mr. 
Thompson in the tram hurrying to keep an 
engagement, for which he feared he would be 
late. But he was engrossed in a book. ‘ What’s 
the book, Peter ? ’ asked his friend. In oblivion 
to everything else Peter was regaling himself 
with Edward Caird’s Social Philosophy of 
Comte. 

A minister refers to his own discomfiture 
at this abstraction when he was a student, and 
hardly able to appreciate it. ‘ What lingers 
in my mind is going one afternoon to see Peter, 
having conned my task with much care and 
being ready for his questions, and finding him 
in a queer way. I was shown into the study 
by the maid, and there he was lounging in an 
easy-chair, all his long black length stretched 
out, and a set solemn face, such as I had not 
seen on him heretofore. When I entered he 
did not look up, and he said not one word of 
welcome. I stood there, and at last he turned 
to me as one coming down out of another 
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world, and he put a big book on the table— 
it had green backs and was very thick. He 
looked at me and said: ‘‘ Eh, Herbert Spencer, 
but those First Principles of yours are strange 
things.” I did not know that I had any 
first principles, and my name was not Herbert 
Spencer. I found out later what, he meant, 
and had a look into the big book with green 
backs, and my wonder of the young minister 
grew. There was no end to the growth while 
he was in the circuit.’ 

Peter Thompson’s studious ways were his 
refreshment, and he would fain have had it so 
with all his workers. 

A young worker in her early days in the 
Mission appealed to him. After consideration, 
she had decided to spend at least two hours’ 
study each morning in preparation for classes 
and meetings innumerable. Other workers 
went out visiting very early in the morning, 
and she, conscience-stricken, went to win what 
she felt was a concession. The ‘ Bishop ’ heard 
the request and the explanation with a radiant 
appreciation. He leaned back in his chair, 
and, with a sigh of satisfaction, said, ‘ This 
is delightful.’ That first thrill of sympathy was 
the beginning of all sorts of studies. Abstracts 
of books were made, no course of lessons on 
the Bible was ever given without conclave in 
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the study at Annfield. No short cuts were 
allowed, but scholarly habits were encouraged, 
and there was never a time when the super- 
intendent was too much occupied to enter into 
the high aims of this worker, or any other 
worker who desired to be better mentally 
equipped. 

In the winter, midst all the pressure of public 
work, he held a weekly Bible-class for the 
lady workers in the Mission. As in all such 
efforts, the interest in it ebbed and flowed. 
When there was a dearth of questions and an 
irregular attendance, he would deplore the 
lack of interest, though his disappointment 
seldom found formal expression. But when 
two or three eager minds followed his line of 
argument, studied in the interim, and asked 
pertinent questions, he would kindle with 
enthusiasm. At one time Pope’s Higher 
Catechism of Theology was studied, headings of 
chapters and sub-headings being committed 
to memory by the more studious. Ofttimes 
the students were out of their depth, but they 
did not mind saying so, and conversation 
followed, illuminating, uplifting, creating a 
spirit that penetrated into all the work of the 
week. Baffling questions were put by the 
‘ Bishop,’ and definitions were pulled to pieces. 
But a thoroughly mastered piece of work was 
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- appreciated and made a basis of true relation- 
ship between teacher and taught. Workers 
would come from cultured homes ; the sights 
and sounds of East London and the emotions 
called forth would wellnigh overwhelm them, 
the constant coming and going would fill them 
with unrest ; but when once they caught the 
spirit of the Bible-class, and of the leader of 
the Bible-class, there came to them the peace 
that is begotten of purpose and the rest which 
comes from progress. 

In connexion with this Bible-class the 
following books, amongst others, were studied 
at one time and another :—Isaiah, George 
Adam Smith ; The Epistles of Paul the Apostle, 
G. G. Findlay; The Way, The Truth, The 
Life, Hort; St. John’s Gospel, George Reith, 
D.D. ; The City of God, Fairbairn ; Studies in 
the Life of Christ, Fairbairn; The Atonement, 
Dale; Ephesians, Dale; The First Episile 
General of John, Charles Watson. 

As the Mission developed, and through all 
its changes, there was never lacking this 
individual training. It was life and breath to 
Mr. Thompson, and an inspiration to the keen 
students who at one time or another gathered 
around him in his work. The sluggish were 
quickened, at any rate, to their need of study. 


At one time it would be a group of local 
K 
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preachers, at another one or two young 
ministers, or some young men who were working 
at various centres in the Mission who were in 
touch with him in this way. In early days came 
these words in letters to Mr. Jameson: ‘ Will 
you ask N to send me the sermon I asked 
him for. I am very sorry he does not hold 
himself resolutely to discipline of himself. He 
has many fine qualities, and may, I believe, 
make something of himself if he has will-power 
to train himself. I am very anxious about him, 
and will do all I can to help him. ’ 

And again: ‘ Will you ask the young men 
to be ready for revise of Mason, as far as the 
verb ; also the first fifty pages or so of Pope’s 
Catechism, and another sermon for Saturday 
week ? ’ 

‘ Give my love to all the workers, and enjoin 
upon them to be orderly and regular in study.’ 

One young man, an accepted candidate for 
the ministry, was to spend a year before going 
to college in the work of the Mission. It was 
understood that such workers, and with them 
probationers, were to spend the mornings 
studying for their examinations. J— 
enjoyed his study, and made the most of all 
the inspiration he received from his super- 
intendent in beginning Greek. When, in a 
year’s time, he came out in his non-collegiate 
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Greek examination with ninety-seven per cent.; 
the joy of the master was not second to the 
joy of the student. 

With so large a body of workers the 
personnel was constantly changing, and 
household arrangements had to be adapted. 
Suitable accommodation in East London is 
hard to find, and in consequence Annfield 
often, for several months, became the home 
of one young man and another. Their studious 
habits were put to the test. ‘What is the 
second aorist of «iyi?’ The young man would 
look confused, and the ‘ Bishop’ would enjoy 
a laugh at his expense. And, as the student 
remarked in reminiscence: ‘If I made a 
mistake, down would come that great hand on 
my knee.’ Repeated mistakes were not 
received without severest comment, and 
slovenliness and inaccuracy were never 
tolerated. These constant repetitions would 
make those who shared the family life begin 
to imagine that they, too, were learning a 
bit of Hebrew and Greek, if only phonetic- 
ally. 

In the last months of his life Mr. Thompson 
was taking the keenest pleasure and interest 
in coaching a probationer in Hebrew. At 
college this young preacher had given no time 
to Hebrew, and afterwards he deplored the 
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omission. Through Mr. Thompson’s interven- 
tion a special arrangement with the examiners 
was made for an individual examination. 
When, after six months’ hard work, the young 
man accomplished the usual four years’ course, 
and duly passed the tests, both tutor and 
student were highly gratified. Such teaching 
needed close study on Mr. Thompson’s part, 
and he revelled in the opportunity. 

One October came the question to a 
probationer who was preparing for his final 
examination in April: ‘ How many times have 
you read through your portion of New Testa- 
ment Greek ?’ The answer was not satisfactory. 
Then the questioner’s own student days were 
recalled. By that time in the year he had made 
detailed notes of each word, he had prepared 
sermons on various texts within the passage, 
and it was becoming his own. By a happy 
coincidence a few days afterwards the very 
note-book turned up amongst some old papers. 
In careful small handwriting were all the 
evidences of the scholarly mind, and the 
testimony borne was fully corroborated. 

Sermons were freely discussed. At first a 
young man shrank from discovering himself, 
but when he realized the true interest that 
called forth inquiries he rose to the occasion, 
and many a young preacher has testified to the 
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change wrought in his method of preparation 
by the kindly but searching criticism of the 
‘ Bishop.’ 

‘Use your Greek Testament, man, and give 
the commentaries a rest,’ was the constant 
advice given, so exposition became the habit 
of mind. 

In turn the young men would frankly criticize 
the ‘ Bishop,’ and he would parry their blows. 
His sermons were too metaphysical, and how 
could. East-Enders understand them! The 
comment would call forth a passionate denial 
that you must preach down to East-Enders. 
Trite little stories and cheap laughter he 
bitterly denounced. A sermon on a subject in 
‘ Revelation’ had led his hearers up to lofty 
heights, and one of them remarked, ‘ Eh, sir, 
you've given us a lift-up this morning.’ After- 
wards one of the young men remarked that the 
sermon was above the heads of the people; 
but another young man saved the ‘ Bishop ’ 
any comment by repeating the unsolicited 
remark of a Sunday-school boy at the close 
of the same sermon : ‘If you please, sir, that 
is the best sermon I have ever heard Mr. 
Thompson preach.’ 

An old woman in East London averred she 
loved to hear Mr. Thompson ‘expose’ the 
Scriptures ! 
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Sometimes his expositions had a strange and 
unexpected reception. On one occasion a 
decrepit-looking man came in during the 
sermon at the back of St. George’s Chapel. 
Mr. Thompson spoke to him afterwards, and 
was amazed by the man’s saying abruptly, ‘You 
know Greek.’ ‘ How do you know that ?’ said 
Mr. Thompson. ‘ I can tell from your exposition 
that you know the original.’ The poor fellow 
was a University man, and had been a clergy- 
man. Through drink he had sunk to the 
bottom. 

The preaching of such sermons created its 
own atmosphere. Ministers have testified that 
in Stepney Central Hall spiritual truths may 
be acceptably preached that more merely 
intellectual congregations would hardly appre- 
ciate. This need for good preaching was 
constantly reiterated by Mr. Thompson. He 
would beg the young men to choose biblical 
subjects for their open-air preaching, and 
would cite the case of one young preacher who 
was in the Mission for a time, and was particu- 
larly successful in his well-prepared sermons 
for the open air. He attracted crowds, and 
held them and used, to the utmost, these 
opportunities for Bible teaching. 

When one of Mr. Thompson’s evangelists 
was asked to preach in the country, and it,was 
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suggested that an old sermon would do, his 
superintendent quickly cited a bit of advice 
-he had had as a youth from an old north- 
country Methodist: ‘Doan’t give us yeads 
and tauls. Give us a coot from t’ middle.’ 
‘And, Leighton,’ said the ‘ Bishop,’ always 
give the folk a coot from t’ middle.’ 

Mr. Thompson deeply deplored those years 
in his early life that were lost to study. But 
looking at them in a larger light, they had their 
advantage. Robert Thompson, the farmer, 
relegated responsibilities to his sons while they 
were young. He had in him the true spirit of 
education. When Peter was a sturdy lad of 
fifteen he was master of his own batch of the 
Irishmen who came over for harvest. Some- 
times they would turn recalcitrant, and once 
young Peter, to quell rebellion, took upon 
himself there and then to dismiss the ringleader. 
The man was infuriated, and appealed to 
Peter’s father, who was inclined to take the 
man’s part. As the day went on Peter and his 
father talked together, and the older man 
suggested kindly that he thought the offence 
might be overlooked, and the man continue 
at his work. ‘ Certainly, father, it is for you 
to decide. But if he is taken back you can find 
another master for the men.’ The young 
autocrat realized that if his word were gainsaid 
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his position was undermined, and his father, 
with the generous courtesy he always showed 
to his sons’ opinions, deferred. These experi- 
ences bore fruit in later life when Peter’s work 
brought him into contact with all kinds of men 
and women, and situations of some complexity 
often presented themselves. 

In the early days of the Mission there was 
a very good library provided at ‘ Paddy’s 
Goose.’ The librarian was a gentleman who 
had retired from business and came to live in 
the Mission to give his services to the general 
superintendence of the library. So that upper 
room at ‘ Paddy’s Goose’ saw yet another 
variety of interest different from its former 
experiences. The room became a rendezvous 
for the workers and a pleasant bye-path from 
the glare, the bustle, and the heat, figurative 
and literal, of Ratcliff Highway. 

The library at Annfield was at every one’s 
disposal. Borrowing was courted, and books 
were freely given away. To how many the 
study became a sacred place! One and 
another, after Mr. Thompson’s death, writes 
in this strain: ‘I think of my own relations 
with our good ‘ Bishop.” Nearly . .. years 
ago I came to the East End full of hope, and 
he took me at once to his heart and home. 
In those early days I spent much of my time 
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~ at Hackney, and my bookshelves to-day bear 
abundant witness to his thoughtful care on my 
behalf. Our long talks in that study, which 
will ever be a sacred place to me, will never be 
forgotten, and have done more than I can ever 
estimate to make me what I am.’ 

The familiar brown bag that went with Mr. 
Thompson everywhere was made heavy with 
books. | When there were long days of 
committees and interviews and detailed 
arrangements of every kind, those who were 
concerned in his welfare would venture the 
opinion that one or two fewer books would 
be enough, and the bag would not be so heavy. 
‘No, I like to read just what I feel inclined for 
at the moment,’ was the answer. So in would 
go, regardless of bulk and weight, Inge’s 
Christian Mysticism, Adam’s Sermons in 
Accents or Studies in the Hebrew Text, the 
last Hibbert Journal, a small volume of 
Browning, and something of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and always and ever the Greek 
Testament ; without it he never went anywhere. 
Old, well-worn copies were here, there, and 
everywhere in the home at Annfield, and in 
the office at Stepney. During holidays the time 
he could give to Greek Testament was one of 
the prime sources of pleasure and recreation. 
After fishing all morning the al fresco lunch 
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would be taken in an idyllic spot, by the side 
of a lake, or on the bank of a river, surrounded 
by hills or shut in by rocks. Then, before 
continuing many hours of delightful sport, the 
Testament would come out, words would be 
discussed, and never-to-be-forgotten comments 
were made. So one holiday he and his wife, 
and Miss Dawson, of Redhill, who often 
accompanied them, read through ‘ Galatians.’ 
Another time, while waiting for the none-too- 
punctual breakfasts at an Irish inn, all the 
Pauline epistles were re-read. 

The influence of these readings finds vent 
in his holiday letters :— 

‘ April 30, 1888. 

‘Had a good day of meditation and prayer. 
I have made a study of Mark’s Gospel this 
holiday, and got to the end last night, and 
have much enjoyed and profited in this special 
exercise—the scenes so vivid, the Christ made 
manifest, the Son of God in “ action,” proving 
His divine authority and power among men 
by word and deed. Oh to know and use His 
resources in works among men!’ 

Study was Mr. Thompson’s pastime. He 
would come home from committees, or from 
unravelling knotty questions to do with the 
Mission, and in a very few moments his mind 
would be far away. His reading was recreation, 
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but light literature did not appeal to him, and 

novels were not. Browning’s Poems he read 
and re-read. No Christmas Eve passed without 
the reading of the poem of that name, and a 
sacred interest is attached to the last time 
when it was read aloud. 

Apart from the fishing in which. he revelled 
in holiday time, books were Peter Thompson’s 
sole recreation. © 

He very fully realized that behind a far- 
reaching movement like the Mission he created 
and developed, there must ever be mental 
resource, and the grasp of the principles of 
which the work is the expression. 

The men and women who gathered around 
his magnetic personality perforce came nearer 
and nearer to him, and they found their hearts 
tuned to catch echoes of truths that before- 
time they had no capacity to hear. His mental 
life added much of the quality of space to his 
character. There was a constant re-source ; 
one made delightfully unexpected discoveries 
in his mental outlook and experience, and 
midst the characteristics that are admitted to 
be in a higher realm, these mental traits 
undoubtedly bore their own part in the making 
of his protective personality. 

Of it Dr. Scott Lidgett on October 22, 1909, 
spoke in pregnant words: ‘ There is only one 
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text in the Bible that I think would suit this 
occasion pre-eminently, and give us a descrip- 
- tion of Peter Thompson. I will read it to you: 
«¢ And a man shall be as a hiding-place from the 
wind and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rockin a weary land.”’ It is the description 
of a great and kingly humanity, of a manhood 
which has great strength and great courage 
and great resources, and has them all for other 
people ; has them so for other people that the 
weary find rest when they come near him, 
and tempted people feel that the whole of his 
courage and his strength, all he is and all he 
has, is put between them and the rough wind 
and the tempest and the smiting sun which 
beats them down. The men who make a 
breathing-place for others, who bring rest and 
hope and courage and renewed faith to their 
fellow men—these are the only kings the Bible 
knows. And if you begin to measure the 
greatness of kingliness by its strength, its 
sympathy, and _ self-sacrifice, then Peter 
Thompson was amongst the most kingly men 
that any of us have ever known.’ 


CHAPTER XI 
: HOME LIFE 


No picture of Peter Thompson would be 
complete without a-glimpse into his home life. 
He laughingly said he only slept and voted at 
Hackney. In one sense this was true, yet the 
life at Annfield might be taken as a type of all 
that is associated with the words ‘ an English 
home.’ 

A zealous worker in East London was once 
asked if she would provide the simplest home 
comforts for a few hours for a speaker. Her 
apologetic reply was that her house was a mere 
office, and home life did not exist. This could 
never be said of the home of the busy super- 
intendent of the East London Mission. There 
never was a more hospitable house in London 
than Annfield. Visitors entered into the simple 
routine of the home, and even in the years 
when the first Mrs. Thompson was an invalid 
she helped her husband to shed abroad the 
spirit of hospitality. Necessarily the house 
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was busy. The telephone rang incessantly, 
the workers were constantly in and out, the 
printer’s ‘ devil’ seemed to be ever in the hall, 
yet the atmosphere of home was never absent. 
“The haunt of industrious peace,’ a constant 
visitor called the house. It never degenerated 
into a mere office. Its address was not in the 
Minutes of Conference, and the ill-timed caller 
who had no appointment must quickly away. 
One day you might hear an importunate young 
man on the doorstep imploring the secretary 
to allow him to see Mr. Thompson, as he wished 
to offer then and there for the Wesleyan 
ministry ; another day a working man would 
call in the hope of getting some employment. 
An appointment was made with each, and 
they were sent away. 

Nothing was allowed to intrude on the 
sanctities of home life. In the winter the study 
was the gathering-place of those who were 
privileged to enter the inner circle, and in the 
summer the green garden, with the tall privet 
hedges of which the master was so justly 
proud, became the sacred spot, and added its 
own sense of space and rest. Hours of pleasant 
intercourse and reading aloud were spent in 
that bit of garden. Its seclusion and quiet 
were a constant surprise to those who came new 
to it. In the summer on Saturday afternoons 
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the garden was transformed. The workers 
in the Mission came up to enjoy its peace and 
a quiet game of croquet. All business was 
tabooed, and the superintendent and his 
workers delighted in ordinary human inter- 
course apart from the stress of life in East 
London. Who can gauge the incalculable worth 
of these influences on the Mission ! _ 

Nephews and nieces were frequent visitors 
at Annfield, and one and another lived there at 
different times. If they were in London for 
study, their interests became their uncle’s 
interest, and he truly appreciated their turning 
to him for consultation. He loved to have 
- young life about him, and entered with zest 
into the pursuits of young men and women. 
When a tortoise was brought home as a pet 
no one was more absorbed in its slow, purposeful, 
quaint ways than was the master of the house. 
When an examination was pending, he entered 
keenly into all the feelings of the moment, 
and no time nor pains were spared to look 
up the right book of reference, or the derivation 
of a word, or the history of a particular period. 
Such research was undertaken with a relish, 
and no sense of the duty of the elder to the 
younger entered into it. The riper judgement 
and wider experience opened up vistas of truth 
to the young student, and the older man really 
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revelled in once again seeing life from the point 
of view of those who were just entering on it. 
Of some one in the Mission he writes: ‘ How 
grand to find the grace of God so fresh in an 
old man! I do hope I’ll never be old and stale.’ 
The words can but amuse those who knew the 
writer. He bubbled over with a youthful mirth 
and enjoyment of life. When he entered the 
home in Sheffield, from which God called him 
to his eternal home, the cook had her kitchen 
door open to hear the merry laughter she 
associated with Uncle Peter’s arrival. The 
lack of it was quickly interpreted to mean 
that something was wrong. 

The servants at Annfield had their own part 
in the home life. Their master was interested 
in them, urged them to provide for their old 
age, and helped in the solution of many a 
family difficulty. There were few changes, and 
the servants knew the visitors and their special 
likings, and added, of their own free will, to 
the comfort and joy of the home. Its interests 
were their interests, and they became versed 
in all kind of information. For instance, the 
cook was heard giving her judgement to a 
young accepted candidate to the ministry as 
to the merits of Didsbury and Handsworth. 
She was not without sound advice as to the 
college that would suit his particular case ! 
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After the death of their master, a former cook 
who had lived many years in the house, and 
had been married from it, came back in her 
grief, and all she could say was ‘ he was more 
like a father to me than a master.’ 

The jobbing-gardener, who came once a 
week to tidy up, loved a chat with his master, 
but he could not tolerate his master’s tolerance. 
“I’m a deal more interested in this garden than 
Mr. Thompson is.’ He wanted to put up barbed 
wire to keep the ubiquitous children out of 
the front garden, but Mr. Thompson would not 
hear of it; he loved to see their abandoned 
ways as they climbed over the wall and danced 
their war-dances, and did whatever damage 
was possible in that very metropolitan front 
garden. When the damage spread to the 
beloved hedges in the back garden more 
discipline was maintained, and there had to be 
- an understanding that when the Reform Club 
next door had its garden fétes and fireworks 
only a certain portion of the Annfield wall 
was available as grand-stand. This limitation 
was intelligently accepted, and to the youngster 
who would not abide by the law his playmates 
dealt out justice untempered with mercy. 

In times of stress and difficulty it was the 
one alleviation to come up and have a talk 


with the ‘Bishop’ in his own home. The 
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atmosphere seemed more cool, and he had a 
wonderful way of getting aloof from things. 
Even if you went to oppose his workings a 
talk with him threw a gentler light. Probably 
the issue would be the choosing of his way. 
But if the conversation led to his honouring 
your way, you did not leave with a feeling of 
base triumph, but rather you better realized 
the difficulties of the autocrat at the head of 
the Mission, and in a small way felt you had 
been allowed to help to bear them. Younger 
workers inveighed, until those who had had 
longer experience enjoined this personal contact 
with the superintendent. Its magic influence 
was not without its humorous side. An old 
friend in the Finsbury Park Circuit said to 
Mr. Thompson: ‘ You made us think we had 
our own way, and all the time you were having 
your own!’ 

Living in East London precludes you from 
that pleasant, inspiring, human intercourse 
that in other neighbourhoods is entered into 
with but little realization of its worth in life, 
and perhaps this it was that made the special 
charm of the home at Annfield. 


CHAPTER XII 


Be ape. fl 


“HOW GOOD IS MAN’S LIFE, THE MERE LIVING!’ 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
wherever we look, be it the world of literature, 
of art, of medicine, we are bound to recognize 
the note of melancholy and of nervous tension. 
In literature words and phrases expressing this 
note, that a century ago were unknown, are 
now in the rank and file of language. In 
medicine a new school has arisen to study 
diseases of which our fathers were unaware. 
And the note is heard not in England alone: 
in other nations it is yet more insistent. 

In a light-hearted age Peter Thompson’s 
joy of life could have been reckoned second 
to none, but the setting of the age in which 
he lived makes it stand out in bold relief. He 
exhaled joy, and people of whom he was little 
aware partook of its beneficence. So a lady 
particularly inclined to depression of spirits 
remarked with considerable feeling : ‘ What is 
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it that makes Peter Thompson so glad?’ She 
had watched his entrance to a social gathering 
at the Mission House. The welcome he received 
from every one and the atmosphere of sunshine 
he brought with him had left its impression 
on her heart, though she herself had not spoken 
to him. 

The Rev. J. Fletcher, a brother Free Church- 
man in East London, writes: ‘It was always 
a pleasure to meet his breezy personality, 
whether at a public meeting or at a committee, 
or even on the top of a tram-car.’ And a 
working man in East London, writing to his 
little girl of the death of Peter Thompson, 
said that now he was never in the streets, and 
never in the trams, the whole of the East End 
seemed darker. 

And, again, Mrs. James Stuart sums up 
what others have expressed in different words : 
‘His path through life seems to have left a 
track of light behind it.’ 

Every one knows Peter Thompson ‘ braved 
sorrow, but a nearer contact was necessary 
to know that he ‘ courted joy.’ His was not 
an ascetic nature, although certain restraints 
he exercised on his life might seem to indicate 
it. No ascetic, after a difficult workers’ meeting 
on a Monday morning in the Mission, could 
bring out of his pocket, to the delectation of an 
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inner circle, Hardy’s Anglers’ Guide as a proof 
that things were not so dark as was momentarily 
felt. The ‘ Bishop’ was off for his holiday the 
following week; and perhaps it was not only 
that thought, but the realization of a subtle 
connexion between tension of feeling and 
need of holiday that prompted ‘that spon- 
taneous and refreshing self-revelation. Peter 
Thompson’s exuberance of joy over his 
holidays and the preparation for them was 
an indication of some of the most salient points 
of his character. Young people have been seen 
looking on in silent wonder. They could better 
understand his intensity when, with all the 
passion of his passionate nature, he was 
denouncing sin, or when, with tears in his eyes, 
he was moving a vast multitude with the story 
of the sufferings of poor little children in East 
London. It seemed right, too, that he should 
be intense when in the pulpit he was in the 
Spirit, and with a wonderful appeal spoke of 
the things of God in a way that made those 
who loved him wish, in their frailty, that he 
would come back to the realm of more ordinary 
things; for his words were those of a man to 
whom God had spoken the secret things—of 
a man who lived in the very presence of God, 
and whom God was calling nearer and nearer 
to Himself, 
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With rare insight did the Rev. Arthur Hoyle 
write in the Methodist Recorder: ‘So I came 
into the sphere of Peter’s influence—this great 
black man. The first house I went to see Peter 
in was a great old manor house with fine trees 
about it, and that had behind goodly stables, 
where the young preacher kept two fine horses. 
Well do I remember going in with him to look 
at them, and how he stroked the glossy neck, 
as though this were the main thing for a man 
to do—to stroke the neck of a fine horse. He 
fed the great creatures out of his hand, and the 
horse muzzled up to him and loved him.’ 

He did everything in life ‘as though this 
were the main thing for a man to do.’ 

In preparing for his holidays the principle 
held sway. The study was a place best left 
alone. You could not enter it without becoming 
seriously involved with fishing-tackle, and flies, 
and all the paraphernalia dear to the fisher- 
man’s heart. The sound of the reels gave every 
one an exultant holiday feeling. 

When July came inquiries were made of the 
man at the head of the Midland and London 
and North-Western Railway office in Hackney, 
and as soon as Mr. Thompson entered the office 
the two began to laugh. It was an understood 
thing that each year the official’s knowledge of 
geography was to be enlarged. At Conference 
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Mr. Thompson, who always bore his Irish 
brethren in the ministry a particular affection, 
delighted to tell them of some remote place 
in Ireland where he was going fishing, and of 
which no one of them had ever heard. 

The following letter -indicates the spirit of 
the Missioner on holiday, and it. might have 
been written twenty years later, when it would 
have been an equally true indication of his 
capability for enjoyment. 


‘ STRUAN INN, 
‘IsLE OF SKYE, 
‘ August 18, 1886. 

‘On Monday afternoon we went out, and 
after a short fish the wind got up against us, 
and then we had “ toiling in rowing.” The 
winds were contrary, and we did not get in 
till ten p.m., rather exciting. Yesterday was 
fine. My wife, fearing the waves, took a walk, 
Miss Dawson and I venturing on the treacherous 
billows with two boatmen. After fishing for 
an hour and a half, and only taking some four 
or five, we took up anchor for a sail across a 
few miles—when the wind grew loud and 
strong, and we found ourselves on a stormy 
main. My! our “ wee barkie” did toss cork- 
like, and at such a rush we rose and sank. 
One of the boatmen, full of fear, was little use. 
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The other, an old seaman, exclaimed, ‘‘ She 
goes like a yacht! Just fine, like a yacht!”’ 
Thus we rushed across into a small creek, 
and landed for a few minutes miles away from 
home. Then again, we trusted our ship and 
freight to the rolling tide, and this time, with 
even stronger winds full in our favour, and tide 
too, and over the mighty billows we flew. It 
was a glorious ride, and in a few minutes we 
were leading into bay close to home. Miss 
Dawson was in ecstasy, and this wee child 
was exuberant. Forgive this very “‘ material ”’ 
and “watery” news, but I feel rather 
aquatic |’ 

We insert here another holiday letter of Mr. 
Thompson’s, very different in subject from the 
first, but equally characteristic of his spirit. 


‘ April 17, 1888. 
‘ My DEAR FELLOW WorkKER, 

‘ After a terrific rush here I am in “ awful 
quiet ”’-—-it seems so strange. Now I must settle 
down to “ rest awhile ’—very hard for me as 
for you. I love the eager, fierce fight, but it 
must be. How I love my work and my fellow 
workers I cannot tell ! I shall be much in prayer 
for you all.’ 


Such a nature, by all the laws of human 
nature, should have had its moments of 
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depression of spirit. Yet an old servant, 
thinking over the years of service with her 
master, mentions his equanimity as something 
to be wondered at—a spirit sustained when 
she herself knew of special difficulties in the 
Mission and of anxieties in the family circle. 

In February, 1886, he writes to a fellow 
worker : ‘ Be calm and controlled and sweetly 
easy, and in October, 1890, the same thought 
re-echoes: ‘I am by God’s grace keeping 
sweetly kind and reasonable.’ 

‘T am an awkward chap to deal with myself 
at times,’ he remarked once, when some one 
else’s awkwardness was causing him no little 
anxiety. 

The following extracts give evidence that 
reliance on God’s grace was alone the source 
of the ‘ sweet reasonableness’ evinced by the 
strong, turbulent, passionate spirit. 

After some difficulties in the Mission he 
writes: ‘ The Lord help us to temper firmness 
with gentleness and sweetness of manner ! 
I find this hard offen—I was going to write 
sometimes. The force with which the truth 
comes to me is sometimes very great. “ Ye 
have need of patience.” ’ 

And again in later years, when difficulties 
had to be faced: ‘ I am sorry I am going away. 
Things will be irregular for a little, and I shall 
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pray that you may be kept unanxious and 
sweetly full of joy, so that you may smile them 
all to love and harmony. We have need of 
patience, and we have the God of patience as 
our strength. I confess I felt a bit weary last 
night—perhaps worse than weary. Much love 
and prayer for you all.’ 

Let it never be thought that to Peter 
Thompson came no hour of gloom. He loved 
‘the eager fierce fight,’ but it was not only in 
the outward arena of life it came to him. The 
glad strong spirit quailed before the days when 
inwardly it was wrestling with the powers of 
darkness, and the sin of the world pressed 
through the ‘ narrow channel of a single human 
heart.’ During these days to the ordinary 
observer he was the same Peter Thompson, 
but those who lived near to him felt that he 
was apart, and necessarily apart. There was 
all the stress of a strong nature dealing with 
the tough facts of life in East London, and such 
warfare is not waged without leaving its mark. 

Then neither was he so wholly independent 
as some might think. His independence some- 
times cost him dear, but in later life it was less 
evident, and when a brother minister, who was 
working with him to carry through a project, 
said, “Don’t you be too independent about 
it, Peter,’ Peter half-humorously acquiesced, 
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and the advice was listened to in the kindly 
spirit in which it was offered. 

At heart there was no man more dependent 
than Peter Thompson. 

The Rev. J. Humphreys writes: ‘ The last time 
I spoke to him was at the meeting of super- 
intendents at the Mission House (October 5, 
1909). I was the first in the room. I shall never 
forget the brightness of his eye and the grip 
of his hand—simply because I was there to 
show my sympathy. It was all I could do. His 
last word to me, in answer to a word of mine 
as to my uselessness in such a situation, was : 
‘Oh yes, you can help. Thank you so much 
for coming.’ 

The meeting referred to was one composed 
of the superintendents of the large Missions, 
and other well-known ministers and influential 
laymen, called together by the President of the 
Conference, the Rev. William Perkins, to 
consider the special fund to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth year of Peter Thompson's 
work in East London. In alternating hope and 
fear, but with unfailing love and devotion, the 
Superintendent of the Mission inaugurated this 
fund; he was ever stayed by the unswerving 
conviction that the building of the Stepney 
Central Hall and premises for the accommo- 
dation of workers was the consolidation of all 
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his years of work, and made the place of 
Methodism in East London secure. 

Methodism in East London is dependent on 
two classes of workers :—(a) Those who earn 
their daily bread by hard toil from morning 
till night, and in purest devotion give their 
Sundays and some evenings to the work of the 
church ; and (6) those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood for philanthropic reasons. For the 
latter a suitable residence is not easy to find. 
The difficulty is shared by all bodies of workers 
in East London. When the question of the 
London Mission was mooted in 1883-4 one of 
the suggestions was that a large hall be built in 
East London ‘ to accommodate 1,500 to 2,000 
people, and also premises suitable for social and 
philanthropic work, and for the residence of 
workers.’ The destitute character of the neigh- 
bourhood seemed to call for such provision. 
Peter Thompson’s difficulties in housing alone 
were manifold. The minister’s house was an 
ever-recurring problem, and the house where the 
lady workers lived in Stepney was wholly 
insanitary, and had no pretence to the most 
ordinary household requirements. 

In 1906 the lease of Stepney Temple, which 
stood on the site where Stepney Central Hall 
now stands, expired. This created a crisis in 
the work of the Mission, but for ten years the 
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‘superintendent had realized the situation, and 
plans were drawn out even in 1896 whereby 
the existing work could be better accommo- 
dated. For ten years he cherished his project. 
The planning was his recreation, and ever as he 
pondered it new possibilities of work would 
reveal themselves. The Ladies’ Settlement 
afforded an opportunity for developing the 
voluntary work of those who live in the 
suburbs, and will give one night in the week to 
the Mission. Mr. Thompson fully appreciated 
the cheer and inspiration gained by this 
larger circle of those who know the work 
intimately. 

The class-rooms enabled educational and 
social arrangements to be made, and Dr. 
Garnett and others were interviewed in order 
that these might be laid on the best possible 
lines. When the building was nearly accom- 
plished the superintendent might often be 
found rapt with figures ; he loved to compute 
the rents saved on the residences now provided 
by the Central Hall premises, and the income 
to be derived from the shops. When his 
colleagues and the evangelists were with him 
he would talk of the advantages and possibilities 
with all the glee of a boy. 

In the building he saw the fulfilment of his 
ideal, and lived long enough to realize how 
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completely adequate it is for all its manifold 
requirements. With enthusiasm he had entered 
into the planning, and the architects, Messrs. 
Weir, Burrows and Weir, had heartily partici- 
pated. It became a mutual work of love, and 
it stands now a lasting memorial to Peter 
Thompson’s prophetic insight into the needs of 
East London Methodism, as it is a memorial 
of the work he accomplished. 

Of the hall George R. Sims wrote in the 
British Weekly of February 20, 1908: ‘I 
cannot recall a more perfectly appointed hall 
than the one on which I gazed in astonishment. 
The seating accommodation is the last word 
in space and comfort. The gallery is built on 
graceful artistic lines, and is in creamy white, 
with gentle hints of gold. The platform is 
admirably and artistically arranged, and perfect 
for the singer or the speaker, for the band or 
the bioscope. 

“I could not help thinking, as I surrendered 
myself to the charm of this “‘ House Beautiful ” 
in the East End of London, of the old days 
when it was my privilege to accompany Walter 
Besant on some of his travels in the town of 
toil. I could almost hear again the eloquent 
words in which he used to plead for light and 
colour and fair adornment for the eyes of the 
people to rest upon as a relief to the grey 
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monotony of mean streets, the drab dreariness 
of squalid homes. 

‘The “ Central” will mark the climax of 
a remarkable development in the Wesleyan 
Mission’s spiritual and social scheme in the 
East End of London.’ 


Peter Thompson spoke with pain of the fact 
that during his ministry in East London 
twenty-four Nonconformist places of worship 
had been closed. One day, about a fortnight 
before he died, when he had spent many hours 
of arduous labour on the arrangements for the 
commemoration of the Mission’s twenty-fifth 
year of work, its ‘silver anniversary,’ he 
suddenly put down his pen, and, turning to 
those who were working with him, exclaimed 
vehemently : ‘I do hope no one will suppose 
this silver anniversary is to finish a period of 
work in East London. It is to begin one. We 
are yet only on the threshold.’ Then he added 
with much feeling: ‘If I were forty no one 
should have the job, and at any rate I'll get 
ten years more of enjoyment in it.’ He envied 
the man who should follow him, for on all sides 
he saw the possible development of Methodism 
in the neighbourhood. He was indeed the 
prophet of East London, and looked beyond 
‘the narrow conceptions of those who are 
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strange to its demands.’ No young man had 
clearer visions than Peter Thompson. 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled, 


writes ‘the poet; but the superintendent of 
the East End Mission, like many another man 
of large purpose, realized that ‘ can’ connotes 
‘must’ or ever the fulfilment of the task be 
seen. 


But tasks in hours of insight willed 
(Must) be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


While the hours of insight were bearing 
fruit in deeds it is impossible to express the 
inspiration that came to Mr. Thompson from 
the tender, unfailing, intimate regard shown 
to him by his brethren in the Wesleyan 
ministry. 

One who was present at the meeting at the 
Mission House said he had often seen Peter 
Thompson aglow, but on this occasion, as one 
and another paid him their loving tribute of 
admiration and confidence, and made effective 
suggestions for the carrying out of his scheme, 
he seemed transfigured. The expression of 
sympathy did not stop at words. In the 
previous July the ministers had discussed 
raising a fund of a thousand pounds amongst 
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themselves for the East End Mission. In the 
autumn the plan was duly formulated, and, 
with no ordinary gratitude and appreciation, 
Peter Thompson received the early contribu- 
tions. His tender heart was touched beyond 
measure as he recognized the real self-sacrifice 
that prompted the gifts. The love of his 
brethren and their confidence in him was his 
prime inspiration and the chief source of his 
hope for the consummation of his great scheme. 
On Sunday morning, October 17, came word 
from the Rev. Frederick Church, who acted as 
secretary for this special fund, speaking of 
its brave progress, and Peter Thompson, ill 
and weak as he was, was enheartened anew. 
In the evening ‘he was not, for God took 
him.’ 

But the work went on. Within about six 
months of his death came the consummation 
of this fund ; and, from all parts of the world— 
on the Mission Field, from the remote back- 
woods of Australia, from California, China, 
India, Ceylon—letters came with the contri- 
butions, testifying to the love borne by his 
fellow ministers to the man who knew nought 
of ‘Home’ and ‘ Foreign,’ who accepted the 
world as Methodism’s parish. 

A concurrent fund was inaugurated by the 


London Mission Committee, and when it had 
M 
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reached to some proportions the Rev. Thomas 
E. Westerdale, with mingled faith and work 
and with all the ingenuity that is now asso- 
ciated with his name, bore it to its full tide 
by the anniversary of the death of the Rev. 
Peter Thompson. 

In relation to the Ministers’ Fund, the Rev. 
G. Beesley Austin had written: ‘ It (the death 
of Peter Thompson) has come to all of us with 
a sense of desolation. It is not simply that the 
presence of a good man has been withdrawn, 
that often happens: it is that the sanctity of our 
heart has seemed to be desolated, and we are 
impoverished beyond the power of our poor 
words to say. We will go forward with our little 
scheme, but feeling a larger sanction, a deeper 
impulse. We loved him, that was all, we 
loved him, simply, deeply, enthusiastically ; 
and his life will be to us a constant inspiration 
and hope.’ 

From that little back room in the premises 
of the Stepney Central Hall Mr. Westerdale 
bore unceasing testimony to the ‘ inspiration 
and hope,’ to ‘ the larger sanction’ that came 
to him day by day in the letters from those who 
spoke of their love for Peter Thompson. 
Sir Charles C. Wakefield writes of ‘ the man who 
was a big brother to both sinner and saint, and 
who radiated sunshine and strength in all 
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directions,’ and the local preachers throughout 
the country, inspired by their President, Mr. T. 
Rowbotham, took up the strain. Small sums 
and large sums were sent ‘in memory of our 
big brother’; ‘in memory of St. Peter the 
second, as we love to call him’; ‘ to carry on 
the work of the Methodist Great-heart.’ As 
one man wrote, with whom Mr. Thompson 
might have had solely a business relationship : 
‘It was not that I merely respected him ; 
I was in love with him.’ 

At the memorial services on October 17, 
1910, the people of the East End Mission sang 
their hymn of praise from seven o’clock in the 
morning until ten o’clock at night. Mr. Wester- 
dale, by his magnificent work, had made it 
possible. The Methodist people had made it 
possible. During the year £26,500 had been 
gathered in from all over the world, and the 
sum came very largely in small amounts. Dr. 
Pope’s summary of the situation was warmly 
received. He spoke of the necessity of endow- 
ment. Anglicans are endowed with money: 
the Methodist Church is endowed with the spirit 
of devotion and generosity, and the income 
from such a source is as assured as are dividends 
from consols. 

At night the dockers’ banner was in the 
hall, the banner of the Dock, Wharf, Riverside, 
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and General Workers’ Union, which meets 
at ‘Paddy’s Goose.’ The men would fain 
have brought the banner on which are repre- 
sented Peter Thompson and John Jameson, 
the memorial of the great strike of 1889, but 
it has been worn out in the service. Dr. Scott 
Lidgett used the banner as his text, to point 
the tribute of the men to the man who spent 
his strength in fighting all forms of sweating and 
oppression. At a late hour in the evening Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P., held the audience 
by an impassioned speech. Will Crooks, as he 
is affectionately called, ‘another East End 
Great-heart,’ had told him that ‘ Peter Thomp- 
son stood out head and shoulders above any 
half-dozen men in the East End of London for 
the way he won himself into the hearts of the 
people.” And, Mr. Henderson added, ‘his 
wonderful influence was due to the fact that 
he lived the gospel of Jesus Christ as he preached 
ats 

The President of the Conference (the Rev. 
John MHornabrook), Alderman Charles C. 
Wakefield, and Mr. T. R. Ferens, M.P., and 
many others helped to make the day memor- 
able. The services were crowded, and the 
memorial service was reverent and very 
tender in spirit. As Mr. Ferens said: ‘ Every- 
body loved Peter Thompson. It is because of 
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that love that Mr. Westerdale has been able 
to secure the magnificent response to his 
appeals.’ 

When the children of Gibeon were doing 
their arduous work in the hall the next 
day they needed no word of sympathy, for, 
as one man beautifully said: ‘It is easy to 
do the dirtiest and humblest work after the 
magnificent spirit of Monday’s meeting.’ 

As one’s thoughts linger on the history of the 
East End Mission, days of deep emotion are 
remembered. But the day of the memorial 
service stands out amongst the others, and its 
dominant note was thanksgiving. 

From one point of view this is hardly the 
place to relate these incidents ; from another 
it is pre-eminently the place to relate them, 
for they are pregnant with so much that, 
during his life, made for Peter Thompson’s 
buoyancy and _ gladness and consequent 
strength : with so much that makes men say 
to-day, ‘ I live in his inspiration.’ 

Let it never be thought that his resources 
were largely due to his animal spirits, though 
of these he had a truly delightful supply. He 
rarely made pencil-marks in his books, but 
all the glorious, full-blooded passages in 
Browning’s Saul are marked freely, as though 
the hand were not to be restrained from 
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indicating the full entrance of his own soul 
into the poet’s abounding feeling. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living |! how 
fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for 
ever in joy | 


AFTERWORD 


Tuts book is born of love. It is not a Life 
of Peter Thompson in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Rather it strives to catch something of 
the atmosphere of his presence, his breezy, 
spacious personality, the spirit of sunshine and 
peace and hope he shed everywhere. 

Not the incidents but the spirit of a man’s 
life is its essence. 

Incidents abounded in Peter Thompson’s 
life. The mere recital of the beginning of the 
East End Mission at old St. George’s Chapel, 
the opening of ‘Paddy’s Goose’ and the Old 
Mahogany Bar, the development of the Mission 
in succeeding years and its consolidation for 
East End Methodism in the future by the 
building of the Stepney Central Hall, with all 
its provision for work and workers—these 
make thrilling reading. 

But over and above it all, behind it all, is 
the spirit of the man. 

If in some measure this be made real to 
those who did not know him, if it be sympa- 
thetically set forth for those who did know 
him and love him, this work of love has its 
ample satisfaction. 


RosALIE BUDGETT THOMPSON. 
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